





Chapter 3 
THE PARIS COMMUNE 


Three dramatic events signalled the emergence of the international 
proletariat as a class on the international scene in the nineteenth 
century: the appearance of Marxism as the scientific theory of the 
proletariat (mid-1840s), the formation of the first large international 
proletarian organisation--the First International—in 1864, and the 
first proletarian revolution, the Paris Commune (1871). 

The Commune—“a superb example of the great proletarian move 
ment of the nineteenth century’!—was the high point of the new 
revolutionary tide that followed the European reaction of the 1850s. 
The effects of the first world economic crisis (1857) again aroused 
large sections of the people in the central part of the capitalist world 
of those years and along its periphery. The questions then on the 
agenda of European life were linked basically to the incompleteness 
of the bourgeois-democratic revolutions of 1848-1849. The situation 
demanded the uprooting of survivals of feudalism, which were hinder- 
ing capitalism’s free development, and the formation of bourgeois 
nation states in Central Europe. A radical settlement of these prob- 
lems was in the interests of huge sections of working people in town 
and country, notably of the workers for whose class organisation the 
winning of democratic rights and freedoms in united nation states 
was of prime significance. 

The liberal bourgeoisie did not venture to rely on the revolution- 
ary people, on the spreading working-class movement, and sought 
a compromise with feudal-monarchic circles. It sought the satisfac- 
tion of its narrow class interests at the price of renouncing major 
democratic demands (in particular, the establishment of a republic) 
and even some of the political privileges it had already won (for 


1 V. 1. Lenin, “Lessons of the Commune”, Collected Works, Vol. 13, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1967, p. 476. 
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instance, control of the state budget). The striving to accomplish 
a bourgeois revolution “from above’, without the involvement of the 
masses, determined the specific character of events such as the 
talian War of 1859 (which was an intervention against the popular 
revolution in Italy by Napoleon ITI with European diplomatic approv- 
al) and the Prussian wars against Denmark (1864), Austria (1866), 
and France (1870), which consummated the unification of the German 
states under the aegis of Prussia. Throughout the 1860s the ruling 
circles were faced with an aggravating revolutionary crisis, during 
which they suppressed the growing resistance of the masses drawn 
into active political life. 

With the bourgeoisie renouncing revolutionary action against the 
remnants of feudalism, the proletariat increasingly came forward 
as the only class capable of displaying historical initiative, as the 
natural leader of the liberation struggle of all the working people. The 
non-proletarian strata began to show growing confidence in the lead- 
ers of workers’ organisations and sections of the International 
Working Men’s Association, in those proletarian revolutionaries who 
were fighting for the most radical and consistent enforcement of 
bourgeois-democratic reforms. 

Their understanding of the proletariat’s great historic mission, a 
Mission which Marx and Engels had substantiated, inspired the still 
small body of committed Marxists of the 1860s (Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
August Bebel, Paul Lafargue, Johann Philipp Becker, Eugéne Du- 
pont, Johann Georg Eccarius, Friedrich lLessner, and Wilhelm 
Bracke) and determined their tactics in the European liberation move- 
ment. This was still a revolutionary-democratic movement; despite 
the changes that had occurred since 1848 many of the bourgeois- 
democratic reforms remained unfulfilled. 

In the case of France, by 1870 the workers had adopted a most 
consistent stand in a broad front of struggle against the decrepit, 
anti-people Bonapartist regime. In a situation witnessing an aggrava- 
tion of the contradictions generated by the Franco-Prussian war 
and the fall of the Second Empire, the above-mentioned specifics of 
the European socio-political atmosphere were seen most strikingly 
in that country: the urgency of democratic reforms, the bourgeoisie’s 
departure from active struggle for these reforms, and the increasingly 
decisive role of the proletariat in the struggle. As in previous years, 
during this crisis period of French society the Paris workers came 
to the forefront. Still mainly artisan proletarians, who had neither 
a party nor a scientific theory, they were the only force capable of 
accomplishing the long overdue democratic revolution. In the course 
of this revolution, conducted with the determination implicit in 
the proletariat, they were the first in history to move from the struggle 
for democracy to a struggle for socialism; they proved that consistent 
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democracy “is transformed into socialism” and “demands socialism” 
y = 46 

To quote Lenin, the Commune created by them was a “form of the 

proletarian, socialist republic”.? 


COLLAPSE OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
THE FRENCH WORKING CLASS AND THE IDEA OF A COMMUNE 


The misery and hardships caused by the war with Prussia, which 
broke out on July 19, 1870, were borne mainly by the working people 
of France. Despite the boasts of the Bonapartist generals, who started 
the campaign with cries of “On to Berlin!”, the hostilities unfolded 
on French territory after the very first skirmishes. Humiliated nation 
al feeling was fertile soil for chauvinistic agitation. The voices 0! 
members of the International were muffled. But the war did not 
rally the nation around the empire, as the Bonapartists had expected. 
The course of the hostilities showed that the Bonapartist regime was 
rotten to the core. The very first setback suffered by the imperial! 
army (August 6, 1870) gave the impetus which led to the crumbling 
of the empire. There was mass unrest in Paris and some provin- 
cial cities. 

The question of a republic appeared on the agenda. Whether it 
would be established and what it would be like was determined by 
the actual alignment of social and political forces in the nation. The 
republican opposition to the Bonapartist regime was represented 
by the right-wing bourgeois republicans, the left-wing republicans, 
and various schools articulating the social and political aspirations 
of the proletariat. 

On the day the Corps législatif was to open (August 9, 1870), the 
Paris sections of the International planned a massive demonstration 
under slogans calling for the removal of the Emperor, the procla- 
mation of a republic, and the arming of the entire people. The demon- 
stration, whose purpose was to bring direct pressure to bear on the 
Corps and weaken its reactionary wing, was to be conducted together 
with the left-wing republicans. However, at the decisive moment the 
latter beat a retreat. The demonstration was dispersed by troops, 
a state of siege was declared in Paris, and the last democratic news- 
papers were banned. The Bonapartists managed to strengthen their 
position for some time. 

On August 14, Louis Auguste Blanqui, who had arrived from 
Belgium, and his supporters made an attempt to start an uprisind 
and seized an army barracks in Paris. Untimely and conducted 
without taking the mood of the masses and the actual alignment of 
forces into account, this action was doomed from the outset. 


iV. I. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 457. 
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The failure of the August actions of the republicans did not save 
the Bonapartist regime. The news that the imperial army had been 
defeated and surrendered at Sedan (September 1-2, 1870) set in 
motion a new tide of popular indignation. Spontaneous workers’ 
demonstrations were held in Paris in the latter half of September 3. 
They were joined by students, soldiers, and members of the National 
Guard. The demonstrations continued on the next day. Some of the 
demonstrators broke into the premises of the Corps législatif and 
then into the Town Hall. The Blanguists and petty-bourgeois demo- 
erats heading them demanded the formation of a republican govern- 
ment in which the workers and left-wing republicans would have 
their representatives: Louis Auguste Blanqui, Gustave Flourens, 
Louis Charles Delescluze, Félix Pyat, and Victor Henri Rochefort. 
This action was not coordinated with the Paris organisations of the 
International, which were the sole mass proletarian organisations in 
the capital, while the leaders of the sections displayed no initiative 
and did not use their leverage for forming such a government. 

On September 4 France was proclaimed a republic. This was 
unquestionably a victory of the people. But the fruits of this victory 
were taken by the right-wing republicans, who had the backing of 
the monarchists, adherents of the House of Orleans. Formed that 
Same evening, the provisional government declared that it was a 
government of National Defence. The participation in it of the left- 
Wing republican Rochefort marked the transition of the Paris mem- 
bers of this political group to the side of the undisguised adversaries 
of the working class. 

In fighting the empire, the French members of the International 
Louis Eugéne Varlin, Eugéne Dupont, and Emile Aubry, and also 
the Blanquist and Proudhonist publicists Edme Marie Tridon, 
Auguste Vermorel, Jean Baptiste Milliere, and others constantly 
declared that their stand as “red” republicans, proponents of a social 
republic, differed from that of the bourgeois republicans, who regard- 
ed a republic merely as a more expedient and effective form of 
bourgeois administration. However, in the heat of the struggle against 
the empire, at the moment the empire was brought down, this dis- 
tinction was obscured and republicanism, which united everybody, 
received prominence. This explains the trust of the people of Paris 
for the new government. Months of gruelling trial and repressions 
passed before illusions were shed, before the eyes of the workers were 
opened, and the class character of the bourgeois republicans, who 
had seized power, became obvious. 

The acknowledged leaders of the Paris working-class and democratic 
movement quickly realised what had happened. As early as Sep- 
tember 4 the heads of the International’s sections and of the Feder- 
ation of Chambres Syndicales assembled in the premises of the work- 
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ers’ organisations in the Place Corderie to consider the situation. 
They were joined by many socialist and democratic publicists. 

A seven-man delegation, elected at the meeting, was received that 
same night by Léon Gambetta, a radical member of the government, 
Stating that because the situation was complex they were prepared 
to support the government, the delegates presented the demands of 
the Paris workers: immediate elections to the Municipal Council, 
the immediate arming of the National Guard, the dissolution of the 
Prefecture of Police and the transfer of its functions to the district 
municipal councils, repeal of extraordinary laws spearheaded against 
the press and assembly, the release of political prisoners, and so on. 

The delegation got nothing out of these talks. However, its de- 
mand for municipal elections soon crystallised into a demand for 
elections to the Paris Municipal Council, the Commune, with whose 
formation was linked the possibility for arming the people and taking 
revolutionary defensive measures. This demand proved to be the 
issue between the workers of Paris and the bourgeoisie, which was 
inclined to capitulate. “Those citizens who demanded the establish- 
ment of the Commune displayed true heroism, a striving to return 
to heroic Paris its revolutionary initiative,’! Varlin wrote on Octo- 
ber 19, 1870, in an address to troops of the 193rd Battalion of the 
National Guard, of which he was the commander. Massive demon- 
strations calling for the formation of the Commune took place on 
September 20, 22, 25, 26, and October 5 and 8. 

In order to appreciate the impact that the Commune slogan had on 
the Paris masses we must look back to what it initially signified. 
Universal suffrage extended by the revolution of February 1848 also 
to municipal elections was repealed by a government decree of 
July 3, 1848, i.e., immediately after the suppression of the June 
rising in Paris. The laws enacted later by Napoleon III placed the 
municipal authorities throughout the nation in a position of total 
dependence on the government, and reduced mayors and municipal 
councillors to the status of bureaucracy officials appointed from above. 
Moreover, two cities—Paris and Lyons—whose population was 
regarded as particularly unreliable—had no self-government at all 
and were under the direct jurisdiction of the Prefecture of Police. 

Paris with its population of about two million was divided into 
20 districts (arrondissements), each of which was headed by a mayor 
appointed by the government. His duties were confined mainly to 
registering vital civil statistics, keeping the population under sur- 
veillance, and monitoring the state of sanitation in the district. 

The electivity of municipal councils and the abolition of the special 
regime for Paris and Lyons were among the democratic demands made 


1 A leaflet from a collection in the archives of the Institute of Marxism= 
Leninism, CPSU Central Committee. 
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of the empire even by the parliamentary opposition. In the electoral 

rogramme adopted in the spring of 1869 by advanced French workers 
this demand was formulated as follows: “The communes, departments, 
and colonies shall be freed from all tutelage in the decision of their 
internal piiairs and shall be administrated by freely elected represen- 
tatives.” 

During the last years of the empire the restoration of municipal 
rights was a universal, popular demand. This was exemplified by 
the movement for the election of municipal councils that began 
throughout the nation during the very first month of the war, prior 
to September 4. The empire’s collapse gave this movement a further 
impulse; it was placed on the order of the day by the war-time removal 
and hasty departure of the old prefects alongside the weakness of the 
central government. 

The French workers’ understanding of this slogan was unquestion- 
ably influenced by their still fresh recollections of the organ of the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the period of the eighteenth-century 
bourgeois revolution—the Paris Commune, which was crushed by the 
Thermidor reaction. It was dear to the hearts of the Blanquists and 
many veterans of the working-class movement of the 1840s educated 
in the traditions of that revolution. 

These traditions were constantly invoked also by petty-bourgeois 
democrats, the neo-Jacobins. The interpretation that the Commune of 
1792-1794 was a form of direct rule by the people dovetailed to some 
extent with the theory underlying the Swiss pattern of direct popular 
legislation, which was vigorously advocated by petty-bourgeois 
democrats, who endeavoured to start a debate on this question at 
congresses of the International on the eve of the war. 

Lastly, even little-read workers associated the very term “com- 
mune” with Proudhon’s views that it would be a primary unit of the 
Social system of the future. Proudhonist publicists (Auguste Vermorel, 
Jean Baptiste Milliére, and Pierre Denis) preached full autonomy for 
communes, making allowance for their federation only as the next 
Voluntary step. To some extent these views, like the Proudhonist 
“anti-governmentalism”, which rejected the need for any adminis- 
trative authority except the authority exercised by the administered 
themselves, were a natural protest against the extreme centralisation 
and oppressive character of the Bonapartist regime. This essentially 
anarchist interpretation of the concept “commune” was to be found 
chiefly in theoretical papers and pamphlets. 

In the documents directly reflecting the mood of the Paris workers 
in this period (rules of organisations, appeals, and so on) there are 
very few echoes of this interpretation, this being evidence that the 


1 Maurice Choury, La Commune au coeur de Paris, Editions Sociales, Paris, 
1967, p. 31. 
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Bakuninists had no perceptible influence over the workers of the 
French capital. Both the Proudhonist idealisation of petty-bourgeois 
individualism and the Blanquist invocation of the Commune of 
4792-1794 were a sort of return to the past. Meanwhile, a new content 
gradually crept into the Paris workers’ understanding of the old 
slogan of municipal freedoms and commune elections. They saw 
its realisation not only as meeting their direct aspirations. They 
linked it to their cherished thoughts, to those dreams that in all 
ages helped the ordinary people to live and fight. 

Much as the Chartists invested the six points of the Charter, for- 
mulated by bourgeois radicals, with a new social content, on the 
eve of history’s first proletarian revolution the Paris workers attached 
a meaning to the popular slogan of municipal elections that gave 
it a new, epochal significance. In seeking the right to be masters of 
their city, they learned to see the Commune as an accessible, realis- 
tic, and effective form of their class domination. The certainty that 
the transition of governmental power to the working class was neces- 
sary had just gradually crystallised in the collective consciousness of 
the Paris proletariat. “The Commune then silently elaborated by the 
proletarian mind,’ Marx wrote, “was the true secret of the Revolution 
of the 4th of September.”! 

On September 18 German troops completed their encirclement of 
Paris. A siege began that was to last four months. With the National 
Defence Government doing nothing to repulse the Prussians, the 
working people of Paris undertook to resolve many urgent problems 
and developed ways and means of performing economic and adminis- 
trative functions such as distributing food, caring for the families of 
soldiers, providing housing for refugees, and so on. This was also 
induced by the inaction of the district municipal councils, many of 
which did not venture to go beyond the narrow powers given them 
by the empire. 

Note must be made, first and foremost, of the initiative shown by 
a meeting of 500 members of the International and chambres syndicales 
on September 5, 1870, which decided to set up a republican vigilance 
committee in each of Paris’ 20 districts. On September 9 the press 
published a notice that a Central Committee of 20 Districts had 
been formed. This showed the extent to which the people were pre- 
pared for organised action. 

People nominated at meetings of residents of neighbourhoods and 
individual streets were elected to the district committees and to the 
Central Committee of 20 Districts. Some were known to the workers 


1 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, Progress Publishers. 
Moscow, 1976, p. 20 
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as heads of sections and syndicais, and included Louis Euguéne 
Varlin and Benoit Malon, and also the revolutionary publicists 
Charles Longuet, Jean Baptiste Milliére, Jules Valles, and Auguste 
yermorel. Others were only beginning their public career here, for 
instance, Constant Martin, permanent secretary of the Central 
Committee of 20 Districts and subsequently member of the General 
Council and one of the secretaries of the London Conference of the 
International Working Men’s Association in September 1871. 

Alongside skilled workers, artisans, and craftsmen, who manufac- 
jured goods for which Paris was famous, alongside ordinary day- 
Jabourers, the republican vigilance committees included clerks, 
pookkeepers, copyists, teachers, journalists, students, and other 
“oroletarians by brain”. Few were over the age of 30. Extant minutes 
of the sittings of these committees indicate how difficult these first 
steps in socio-political activity were for these people—honest, de- 
voted, enthusiastic, but inexperienced. They boldly tackled the car- 
dinal issues of proletarian policy but immediately encountered the 
chicanery of the bourgeois state system, losing precious time dis- 
cussing their rights, duties, and powers. 

The Central Committee of 20 Districts, the first elective body of 
the revolutionary people of Paris, announced that it would hold its 
Sittings in the premises of the workers’ organisations in the Place 
Corderie, thereby underscoring its class character and its closeness 
to the platform of the International. 

On September 15 there appeared on the walls of Paris a poster 
Known as the first “red poster” (Affiche rouge) setting forth a pro- 
gramme declaring that it was the aim of the Central Committee to 
defend the homeland and the republic. It demanded the electivity of 


1 The composition of the Paris working class on the eve of the Commune is 
Considered by E. A. Zhelubovskaya in The Downfall of the Second Empire and 
the Rise of the Third Republic in France. Although the industrial revolution 

ad been consummated in France at the close of the 1860s, Zhelubovskaya writes, 
In Paris, on account of its specific historical development, small artisan pro- 
duction remained more stable than in many other French industrial regions” 
(p. 26). The latest studies of Jean Bruhat, Maurice Moissonier, Maurice Maitron, 
and other French historians bear this out. At the international scientific sym- 
Posium held in Paris to commemorate the centenary of the Paris Commune 
Professor Ernest Labrousse noted that among the Paris semi-artisan workers, 
Who in 1870-1871 comprised the majority of the capital’s working population, 
Class consciousness, chiefly the understanding that the interests of employers 
and wage-workers were incompatible, was much more developed than among 
Bm coding generations. This, he said, was the first indication of “proletarian 
eadership”, noting that the Commune could be “quite justifiably described as 
the first proletarian revolution” (Voici l’aube. L’immortelle Commune de Paris. 
Compte rendu analytique du Colloque scientifique international organisé par 
l'Institut Maurice Thorez, Editions Sociales, Paris, 1972, p. 80). 
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all officials, the abolition of the police and the transfer of its fung. 
tions to the National Guard, the arming of the whole people, and the 
requisitioning of food stocks and housing for the needs of the popy. 
lation. 

The most advanced, revolutionary elements of the Paris workin 
class rallied around the 20-District Committee. The latter had the 
unqualified support of members of the International. In a circular 
of the Paris Federal Council of the International to the provincia] 
sections, issued soon after September 4, the formation of republican 
vigilance committees was characterised as the basic task of the 
International’s members in Paris. These committees, formed to 
“take energetic steps against bourgeois and Bonapartist reaction” 
and reinforce the defences of Paris, were seen as the “embryo of 
future revolutionary communes’. 

In parallel with the civil socio-political organisation of the working 
people, the entire male population was enrolled into the National 
Guard to meet wartime requirements. 

Most of the men in the National Guard belonged to the working 
population of Paris, i.e., the proletariat and the urban petty bour- 
geoisie that shared its hard life. The election of commanders of the 
National Guard in the first half of September demonstrated these 
men’s confidence in the leaders of the proletarian movement of the 
last years of the Second Empire. Among the elected were members of 
the chambres syndicales, the International’s sections, staff members 
of workers’ newspapers, and officials of the workers’ cooperatives, all 
of whom subsequently fought in defence of the Commune. However, 
the election of these most talented and prestigious people had its 
negative side, for it diverted them from the general leadership of the 
working-class movement, overburdening them with military duties 
and even duties of a purely economic character. Commanders had 
personally to receive food and clothes for their men at the warehouses, 
and the Bonapartist officials made them stand in queue for hours. 
The military department was in no haste to arm the workers of Paris. 
It obstructed the distribution of weapons and supplies of the battal- 
ions, procrastinated with its endorsement of the elected battalion 
commanders, and restricted the powers of the battalion councils— 
elected bodies, whose duties initially boiled down to economic-or- 
ganisational functions and then gradually began to acquire a socio- 
political character. 

The National Guard was mustered in all of the capital’s districts. 
and included battalions recruited in the more prosperous, aristocratic 
neighbourhoods. Better clothed and armed, the men of these bat- 
talions belonged mainly to the middle and big bourgeoisie; even if 


1 Dans Vimpossibilité de répondre..., Paris (septembre 1870). 
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many of them were patriotically motivated, their devotion to the 
government and support for it in moments of crisis made them, willy- 
nilly, accomplices of treachery. 

As the struggle of revolutionary elements of the National Guard 
against impingements upon their rights gathered momentum, the 
government's treachery and class substance were to be seen in ever 
holder relief. The conversion of the finest section of the National 
Guard into a proletarian revolutionary army to achieve the class 
aim oi the proletariat—the removal from power of the bourgeoisie, 
whose fear of the armed people made it take the road of high treason— 
was part of the overall polarisation of social consciousness in a 
situation which confronted the entire country with the task of de- 
fending Paris and the republic and saving the nation. 

As forms of organisation, chambres syndicales and sections of the 
International, which under the empire had determined the character 
of the French working-class movement, had to move to the back- 
ground. With the total mobilisation of the male population the trade 
unions were, naturally, weakened and disorganised. The exceptions 
were trades linked to military needs (metalworkers, smelters, and 
blacksmiths employed in the manufacture of armaments), and also 
bakers, butchers, and others, who maintained food supplies for the 
army and the population. Although tailors, sewing industry workers, 
and shoemakers likewise retained their associations, the making of 
Uniforms passed mostly to women. This period saw the appearance of 
Women workers’ organisations (cooperative workshops for the sewing 
of army uniforms and underwear) and also an association of women 
nursing the wounded. 

The local sections of the International, which conducted pro- 
Ppaganda, maintained communication with other cities and countries, 
Collected donations in support of strikers, and so forth, lost their 
Specific function on account of the war and the siege of Paris. Remain- 
ing faithful to the International, the section members now looked for 
Ways of applying their energy where the vital tasks of the day were 
being carried out. 

Ideologically, members of the Paris sections aligned themselves 
Mostly with the Proudhonists, although on some major issues they 
had already departed from the Proudhonist dogmas: they saw that 
they had erred in rejecting strikes and trade unions, in abstaining 
from the political struggle, and in showing revulsion for collective 
Property. However, the left-wing Proudhonists Varlin, Malon, 
Combault, Delahaye, Avrial, and Theisz, who inspired and were 
active in the trade-union movement, organised mass strikes and 
actions against the empire, and accepted the socialist programme of 
the International in 1868, were still in the grip of Proudhon’s lack 
of understanding of the role of the state, his negation of any central- 
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ised authority, and his federalist views. Most of them were unfamiliay 
with Marx’s economic theory and still believed in the healing effectg 
of free credit and the reformist illusions linked with it. 

Because the left-wing Proudhonists underrated the factor of 
organisation, their rupture with the orthodox Proudhonists in the 
first board of the Paris sections was not formalised. Elements who 
had in fact been removed from the movement’s leadership during 
the last years of the empire became active again, claiming to belong 
to the International, but upon winning elective positions they pur- 
sued a policy of conciliation with the bourgeoisie. During the siege 
the deputy mayor of District X, André Murat, abetted the counter- 
revolutionary steps taken by the government; the mayor of District 
IX Gustave Chaudey ordered troops to fire on the people during the 
rising of January 22; Henri Tolain, elected by the Paris workers to 
the National Assembly, renounced his affiliation with the Commune 
and sided with Versailles. 

Revolutionary militancy, long implicit in the French working 
class, was most strikingly expressed in the views of the Blanquists. 
Although they were much less numerous than the Proudhonists, the 
Blanquist workers were a vigorous political force during the siege. 
They led a number of peaceful and armed demonstrations against 
the government and planned the rising of October 31. While for- 
merly, on account of the Blanqui-inspired conspiratorial tactics and 
scorn for economic struggle, they had kept aloof from the Interna- 
tional, this estrangement was watered down with the deepening of 
the empire’s crisis and the growth of the workers’ revolutionary spirit: 
Blanquist sections sprang up shortly before the war and during the 
siege of Paris, and Blanqui’s newspaper La patrie en danger, published 
daily from September to November 1870, regularly printed documents 
of the International and notices of its sections. With their experience 
of and training in armed struggle the Blanquists were held in par- 
ticularly ,high esteem by the National Guard; they gave the Com- 
mune its generals—Emile Victor Duval, Gustave Flourens, and 
Emile Eudes. 

Political views very close to those of the Blanquists were held 
by the neo-Jacobins, petty-bourgeois democrats and Socialists, who 
wanted a social republic and were the spokesmen of the urban non- 
proletarian working strata. Alongside the courageous Louis Charles 
Delescluze, whom staunch devotion to the people’s cause had brought 
to the barricades of the first proletarian revolution, there were neo- 
Jacobins of a different stripe. Having in mind the writer Félix Pyat 
and Gustave Paul Cluseret, an adventurer who was a general of the 
United States army in the Civil War and was associated with Baku- 
nin, Marx wrote that they were “mere bawlers, who, by dint of 
repeating year after vear the same set of stereotyped declamations 
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against the Government of the day, have sneaked into the reputation 
of revolutionists of the first water’. 

Among the participants in the Paris rising, who were strongly 
influenced by the International, special mention must be made of 
those of its members who not only attended its congresses and were 
active in helping to spread its ideas, but had gone to London where 
they attended many sittings of the General Council and were privy 
to its day-to-day work. They included Eugéne Varlin, who met 
Marx in 1865 at the first London Conference and heard him criticise 
Proudhon; the journalist Charles Longuet, the jeweller Amédée 
Combault, and the lithographer Jules Paul Johannard, who were at 
various times (between 1866 and 1869) members of the General 
Council; Zéephirin Camélinat, who later managed the Mint under the 
Commune and in 1920 was one of the founders of the French Com- 
munist Party (he went to London in the spring of 1867 as the delegate 
of striking bronze-workers). In September 1870 all these names 
figured in the lists of the republican vigilance committees of various 
districts or of their Central Committee. 

Marx’s son-in-law Paul Lafargue, who was a member of the General 
Council for more than three years and the first propagator of Marxism 
in France, lived in Paris from the autumn of 1868 onward and was 
elosely associated with the leadership of the Paris sections. In the 
Spring of 1870 he helped to set up their federation and chart their 
tactics against Bonapartism. When war broke out, he moved to 
Bordeaux with his wife and two-year-old child, but returned to Paris 
for a few days in April 1871. 

The Hungarian Social-Democrat Leo Frankel, member of the 
Central Committee of 20 Districts, active propagator of the Inter- 
mnational in France, and head of the German section in Paris in 
1869-1870, had read Marx’s Capital and used material from it for 
his speech in defence of the Paris sections when they were tried in 
the summer of 1870. That same summer, when the entire leadership 
of the International’s Paris Federation was arrested, the Hungarian 
jeweller Henry Bachruch, who was evidently also a Social-Democrat, 
and Charles Keller, who made the first French translation of Capital, 
headed a public relations commission. Bachruch then became a 
member of the Paris Federal Council of the International. He corres- 
ponded with Marx: extant is his letter written on September 5, 
4870, to which Marx promptly replied, stating the stand which he 


1 Karl Marx, “The Civil War in France”, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 229. The popularity enjoyed by 
Pyat and Cluseret was fostered by the fact that while they were in no way linked 
with the proletarian class movement, both had declared their affiliation to the 
International and claimed to speak in its name. 
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felt the French working class should take towards the provisionag} 
government.+ 

A graduate of German universities and member of the Intey. 
national and of the Central Committee of 20 Districts, Edouarg 
Vaillant was friendly with the German and Austrian Social-Demo- 
crats Wilhelm Liebknecht, Johann Philipp Becker, Andreas Scheu, 
and Johann Most: in the Commune he was one of the most prominent 
representatives of the Blanqui school. His knowledge of the German 
working-class movement gave him a significantly broader political 
outlook, frequently prompting tactically expedient solutions of the 
problems under discussion. 

The fact that these gifted men were available could have greatly 
benefited the organisation of the Paris workers and considerably 
strengthened its leadership. But that did not happen. Having fallen 
short of consolidating the proletariat in a political party during the 
last days of the empire, the Paris Federation of the International 
and its Council were unable to assume the direction of the revolution 
and lost their leading role. But it should be borne in mind that during 
the national crisis of 1870-1871 the advanced workers of Paris, reared 
by the International, sought to implement its programme consistent- 
ly in keeping with their revolutionary traditions. Little wonder that 
the forms of organisation evolved by them quite closely coincided 
with the forms mapped out by Marx and Engels in the Address of the 
Central Authority to the League for the period of bourgeois democracy 
on the eve of the proletarian revolution? (although this crucial docu- 
ment of Marxism, circulated secretly in the early 1850s among the 
German members of the League, could hardly have been known widely 
in France). 

In creatively tackling the task posed by history the workers of 
Paris drew mostly upon the experience of the struggles of 1848, and 
since this experience was generalised in the conclusions drawn by 
Marx in 1850, the coincidence of these conclusions with the actions 
of the Paris workers in 1870 was inevitable. This convincingly bore 
out the Marxist theory. 

In pressing for their demands the workers of Paris came into 
sharp collision with the Government of National Defence headed by 
the military governor of Paris, General Louis Jules Trochu. Con- 
temporaries maintain that a few months before the empire fell, 
members of the future Government of National Defence met in secret 


2 Marx an Engels, 6. September 1870, Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 33, Dietz 
Verlag, Berlin, 1966, S. 54, 719. 

2 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, “Address of the Central Authority to 
the League, March 1850”, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 10, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1978, pp. 281-83. 
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to map out their line of action in the event of war with Prussia. These 
few deputies, representing the republican opposition in the Corps 
jégislatif, had a definite plan of action: proclamation of a republic, 
the conduct of hostilities, and, at the same time, steps to prevent a 
social revolution. 

) In his character sketches of the Ministers Jules Favre, Jules Ferry, 
Jules Simon, Adolphe Cremieux, and their associates, the French 
Teactionary historian Jacques Chastenet writes: “Bourgeois to the 
marrow of their bones, dedicated proponents of order and property, 
they were firm in their belief that democracy had not only to be 
tespected but also guided.” They combined reverence for “illustrious 
ancestors, faith in democracy, intelligence, and progress, with “great 
distrust for everything ‘social’”.} 

This is a very convincing group portrait. It was written many 
decades later with the express purpose of justifying the betrayal of 
France by its ruling classes in the tragic years marked by events 
such as the 1938 Munich deal, the phoney war, and the nazi occup- 
ation of France. In fact, in 1870 these people were prepared to go to 
all lengths to withhold state power from the only legitimate claimant, 
the heir of three revolutions—the sovereign working people of 
France. Almost from the outset Paris publicists and street wits 
justifiably stigmatised these people, calling them a Government of 
National Defection. 

Frightened by the spontaneous organisation of the working people 
of Paris without any apparent leadership, and fearing to arm these 
Masses against the Germans, the government hastily tried to con- 
Clude peace. The first step on this ignominious path was a meeting 
between the Foreign Minister Jules Favre and Bismarck on Septem- 
ber 19, 1870. The terms Bismarck made seemed unacceptable at the 
time even to Favre; the latter returned to Paris determined that the 
War should be continued. General Trochu’s plan was adopted, namely, 
to exhaust the revolutionary masses by locking them in the besieged 
Capital. 

From the very beginning the republican government had the sup- 
port of the monarchist Louis Adolphe Thiers, who had been Prime 
Minister under Louis Philippe. He refused a post in the government 
but acted as its adviser. A committed opponent of the war against 
Prussia, he saw an immediate peace settlement at any price as the 
Sole means of salvation from a social (i.e., proletarian, socialist) 
revolution. He willingly accepted the unofficial diplomatic mission 
of inclining European powers towards mediation in favour of France. 


1 Jacques Chastenet, Histoire de la Troisitme république. 1. L’enfance de la 
Troisitme, 1870-1879, Librairie Hachette, Paris, 1952, pp. 15, 16 
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His route took him to St. Petersburg, Vienna, Florence, and London, 
but he got nothing for his pains. 

Rumours of what the government was doing reached the Paris 
revolutionaries, confirming their suspicions. In his newspaper La 
patrie en danger Blanqui sharply criticised the lack of prompt action 
to defend the capital, writing on September 49: “The government 
fears the revolution more than it fears the Prussians.” After the 
demonstration of October 8, the government charged that the Blan- 
quists were planning a rising and ordered the arrest of their leaders. 
However, the National Guard battalions in the working-class districts 
dependably protected Blangqui and Flourens. 

In the besieged capital the masses reacted sensitively to every 
piece of news from the front. The news of the fall of the fortress of 
Metz, which was surrendered to the Germans by Marshal Francois 
Achille Bazaine on October 27, sparked the rising of October 31, 1570. 
The movement began spontaneously before its leadership could be 
taken over by the Blanquists and the Central Committee of 20 Dis- 
tricts, who were planning action. Demonstrators, carrying banners 
with slogans calling for elections to the Commune, a war to the end, 
began assembling in various parts of the city. A large crowd gathered 
in front of the Town Hall. They were joined by Blanqui, Flourens, 
and Milliére, as well as the heads of many sections of the Inter- 
national, and the representative of the General Council Auguste 
Serailler; apparently, Varlin was also there. However, the Federal 
Council did not call upon members of the International to take part 
in the action. The lack of unanimity and the uncoordinated character 
of the actions taken by the insurgents enabled the government, which 
was at first caught unawares and compelled to name November 2 
as the date for the long-awaited elections to the Commune, to sum- 
mon loyalist troops to the Town Hall. Some of the movement's 
leaders were arrested; many had to go into hiding. The failure of the 
rising of October 31 again posed the question of a united political 
party of the revolutionary proletariat. 

Going back on its promise, the government cancelled the elections 
to the Commune. Instead, moving quickly, it held a plebiscite on 
November 3 in accordance with all the rules of Bonapartist dema- 
goguery. This brought a confidence vote of 500,000 affirmative against 
only 60,000 negative ballots and strengthened the government’s hand. 
It mounted an assault on democratic rights, setting up military 
tribunals, purging battalion commanders and councils, and removing 
““inreliable” mayors from office. 

Meanwhile, the developments on the field of battle and the re- 


1 Georges Bourgin, La guerre de 1870-1871 et la Commune, Les Editions 
Nationales, Paris, 1939. 
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yolutionary movement in the provinces created a situation in which 
4 triumphant workers’ rising in Paris would have turned the course 
of events and changed their character; this was hoped not only by 
the Parisians—the Blanquists and leaders of the Central Committee 
of 20 Districts—but also by proletarian revolutionaries in the pro- 
yinees and also in other countries. 

Marx felt that these hopes were quite realistic. He wrote: “The 
victorious establishment at Paris of the Commune in the beginning 
of November 1870 (then already initiated in the great cities of the 
country and sure to be initiated all over France) would not only 
have taken the defence out of the hands of traitors, and imprinted 
its enthusiasm on it as the present heroic war of Paris shows; it would 
have altogether changed the character of the war. It would have 
become the war of republican France, hoisting the flag of the social 
Revolution of the 19th century, against Prussia, the banner-bearer 
Of conquest and counter-revolution.”? 

Engels developed analogous views in October-November 1870 in 
Notes About the War.” France had not exhausted its resources at the 
time. After all their reverses and losses the French forces were still 
the equal of the forces fielded by the German states. On October 7 
Léon Gambetta, a left-wing republican member of the provisional 
government, flew out of the besieged capital in a balloon. He was 
authorised, upon reaching Tours, a city fairly remote from the theatre 
of hostilities, to head the mustering of new armies for the defence 
of the French republic. 

Following the revolution of September 4, considerable importance, 
alongside the standing army, was acquired by volunteer units known 
as franc-tireurs. The Germans stepped up repressions against civilians 
in order to crush these irregular units, which were inflicting heavy 
losses on them. The punitive operations and the burning down of 
Villages angered the French population, making them stiffen their 
resistance to the enemy. This was becoming a people’s war. 

It seemed that Gambetta’s skill as an organiser and his patriotism 
would enable him to make the utmost use of this popular resistance. 
But success required an appeal to the nation’s main force—the work- 
ing masses. However, fear of the proletarian movement, examples 
of which he had seen in Paris, prevented him from doing just that. 
The apprehension that the people’s war would develop into a revo- 
lutionary class war fettered this bourgeois statesman. The hues of 
political thinking that drew a dividing line between Gambetta’s 


1 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, p. 146. 

2 Friedrich Engels, “Uber den Krieg”, Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 17, Dietz 
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republican, democratic views and the views of other members of 
the provisional government did not prevent him from becoming 
a party to their treachery. 

At that moment it was only the triumph of the proletariat of Paris 
that could change the situation and release all of the nation’s forces 
for resistance to the enemy. The success of the rising of October 34 
would have at once placed Paris at the head of the revolutionary- 
democratic movement that had been sweeping across the nation 
since August 1870. 

In Lyons, the second largest city in France after Paris, the republic 
was proclaimed on September 4, 1870, a few hours earlier than in 
the capital. In the specific conditions prevailing in this large work- 
ing-class centre, known as the Manchester of France, the anti-Bona- 
partist industrial bourgeoisie, whose economic and political interests 
had been impinged upon by the excessive centralisation in the Second 
Empire, propounded a radical form of republicanism that had a social 
hue and was very accurately oriented toward support from the work- 
ers. Many radicals were popular in the proletarian neighbourhoods. 
as veterans of 1848 or as participants in actions against the empire. 
Together with the workers they were represented on the Committee 
of Public Safety set up on September 4. 

Although it was numerically large and had glorious revolutionary 
traditions, the Lyons proletariat did not have a ramified network 
of grass-roots class organisations such as existed in Paris. The Baku- 
ninists, who headed some of the Lyons sections of the International, 
held their members back from participation in the political struggle. 
while the sections that censured this abstentionism of the Bakuninists 
were unable to map out their own political line, with the result that 
they found themselves dependent on the bourgeois radicals. In 
the course of 10 days the Committee of Public Safety passed a series 
of resolutions aimed at improving the condition of the working 
people: the repeal of the octroi (tax on food brought into the city), 
the return to the people of the clothes and work instruments pawned 
by them, the establishment of state-run workshops, and the employ- 
ment of 15,000 jobless people on the construction of fortifications. 

Some of these resolutions represented a partial satisfaction of the 
democratic demands in the minimum programme of the working 
class put forward by the International: the cessation of subsidies to 
church or religious institutions and the enrolment of priests and 
monks into the army; the abolition of the police and the formation of the 
Committee for Public Security; the election of police commissioners 
on the basis of universal suffrage. A few of these resolutions, moti- 
vated by wartime requirements, were even directed against bourgeois 
property: a tax on real and personal property amounting to 0.5 per 
cent of its value, and the requisition of 20 million francs. 
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The fact that the city had a large working-class population thus 
not only compelled the radicals to adopt decisions meeting the needs 
of the workers but also gave these radicals sufficient leverage to act 
contrary to the political line of the central government and, in some 
gases, despite its express instructions. However, the leaders of the 
workers organisations were unable to use this situation for strengthen- 
ing the political position of their class or winning a decisive say in 
the Lyons Commune elected on September 15, 1870. The workers’ 
delegates conducted no direct educational activity among the bulk 
of the working people, who in effect had no day-to-day leadership. 
{In this situation the events of September 28, 1870, fomented by agita- 
tion by the Bakuninists, took place. 

While in his Second Address on the Franco-Prussian War, made 
on behalf of the General Council of the International, Marx urged 
the French sections to use republican freedoms for strengthening 
proletarian organisation and warned them against premature actions,' 
the Bakuninists in the south of France took the news of the empire’s 
fall as the signal for anarchist “social liquidation”. Bakunin himself 
arrived in Lyons in mid-September. The Committee for the Salvation 
of France was instituted on September 17 at a rally attended by 
delegates from Marseilles and other southern French cities. In addi- 
tion to a core of Bakuninists—participants in the Alliance—this 
committee included many members of the International and these 
were only partially informed of Bakunin’s plans. 

Posters proclaiming the programme of the Revolutionary Federa- 
tion of Communes appeared on the walls of houses on the day before 
the scheduled rising. It “decreed” the abolition of the “governmental 
and administrative apparatus” as having proved its impotence, the 
replacement of criminal and civil courts by “people’s tribunals”, and 
the convocation of a Revolutionary Convention in Lyons. 

At about noon on September 28, 1870, Bakunin, accompanied by 
his closest associates and General Cluseret, appointed to command 
the Lyons volunteer units, took over the Town Hall. From the balcony 
the programme was announced and General Cluseret made a patriotic 
Speech. The programme and the speech were applauded by the workers 
of state-run workshops and newly-recruited troops, but the anarchist 
slogans failed to win the support of the majority of the people in 
the square. On the contrary, most felt it was important to bring 
order, in other words, to set up an effective defence and drive the 
Germans from French soil. Two battalions of the National Guard, 
that had come to protect the Municipal Council, were cheered by 
most of the people at the rally. Within a few hours the participants 
in the would-be coup dispersed. Bakunin was detained, but two or 


1 The General Council of the First International, 1870-1871, Minutes, Pro- 
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three days later was able to go to Marseilles, from where he travelleg 
to Genoa.! 

In the southern provinces (départements) this Bakuninist gamble. 
which used the name of the International as a cover, discredited 
the only proletarian organisation that enjoyed the confidence of 
the majority of the French workers, exposed genuinely revolutionary 
elements to danger, made the bourgeois radicals fear the working- 
class movement, and ultimately strengthened the hand of the counter- 
revolutionary central government. The Lyons radicals soon withdrew 
all further support for the revolutionary-democratic movement. 

In Marseilles the working population rose in revolutionary protest 
against the engineers of the shameful war earlier than in Lyons. 
On August 7 a many-thousand-strong demonstration elected a revo- 
lutionary committee consisting of radicals and workers, which held 
out in the Town Hall for two days. It was headed by Gaston Cré- 
mieux, a 34-year-old lawyer and left-wing radical with views close 
to those of the International. He was a consistent democrat and was 
known in the city as an advocate of the poor, Unlike most of the bour- 
geois radicals, who initially played a prominent part in the revolu- 
tionary-democratic movement in the province and gradually gave 
in to the counter-revolution, Crémieux remained faithful to the 
cause of the working people to the end.? 

Formed during the last years of the empire, the Marseilles Federa- 
tion of the International united shipbuilding workers, dockers, arti- 
sans, clerks, and shop assistants. [t was headed by a member of 
the Bakuninist Alliance André Bastélica, a young printer, who had 
come into contact with local radical politicians under the empire 
and helped to bring the most active segment of the working popula- 
tion under the influence of the radicals. Having lost the initiative, 
the Marseilles workers were unable to regain it when the radicals, 
abandoning the revolutionary struggle, left the working masses to 
the mercy of fate. 

For a while the support of the civil guard, which included prole- 
tarian and petty-bourgeois elements, enabled Alphonse Esquiros, 
a veteran member of the Southern French radicals who was appointed 
“chief administrator” for the province after September 4, to maintain 
a revolutionary stand. An acknowledged leader of the revolutionary- 
democratic camp, he was elected President of the League of Southern 
France that was set up in Marseilles on September 18. This league was 


1 Marx to Edward Spencer Beesley, October 19, 1870, Karl Marx, Frederick 
Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 235; Maurice Moissonier, La Premiére Inter- 
nationale et la Commune a Lyon (1865-1871). Spontanéisme—Complots et “lut- 
tes réelles”, Fiditions Sociales, Paris, 1972, pp. 253-66. 

2 For his commitment to the Paris Commune he was sentenced to death by 
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founded by the most active segment of the middle merchant and indus- 
trial bourgeoisie that undertook to organise local defence because 
pf the weakness of the central government and the inefficiency of 
the military leadership. 

"The League embraced 15 provinces situated between the Alps, the 
Gevennes, and the Mediterranean on a territory comprising an inte- 
gral geographical and economic complex. Its programme contained the 
key democratic demands advanced also by the French sections of 
the International: disbandment of the standing army, separation of 
church and state, electivity of officials, abolition of sinecures and 
life-long appointments, and freedom of the press. Moreover, the 
programme had provisions springing from the League’s special, 
military tasks: a tax of 30 million francs to be levied “on the rich”; 
the right to commandeer property for military purposes (premises, 
vehicles, and so forth); confiscation of the property of traitors; a ban 
on the shipment of gold abroad. The compilers did not find it neces- 
sary to give this programme a larger social context, putting forward 
demands related to the economic interests of the working people. 
Nonetheless, at a meeting of the League in Marseilles on September 
22, 1871 Bastélica announced that the Marseilles Federation of the 
International, which he said had nearly 4,000 members,! was uncon- 
ditionally joining the League. 

It is hard to say to what extent the emergence of the League actu- 
ally revived the plans of the Southern French bourgeois federalists 
to form an autonomous Provence Region. In any case, the League’s 
leaders were suspected of harbouring separatist ambitions despite 
a repeated declaration of the principle of a united and indivisible 

rance. 

The first blow to the League was struck by the abortive Bakuninist 
coup in Lyons, which spelled the breakaway of one of the most import- 
ant centres. Then difficulties were encountered in raising funds for 
armaments and the maintenance and training of new recruits: the 
Marseilles Municipal Council refused to tax “rich” citizens as required 
by the League Programme. Ired by this refusal, units of the civil 
guard marched to the Town Hall and on November 1 proclaimed the 
Marseilles Commune. Intervention by the central government, which 
Sent a special representative, led to the resignation of Esquiros, who 
had no stomach for an open struggle. On November 7 the Town Hall 
was cleared of insurgents and the civil guard was disbanded. The 
League of the South folded up its activities, was outlawed, and at 
the close of 1870 it was dissolved. 

The programme advanced in the course of the massive revolution- 
ary-democratic movement in Southern France after September 4 did 


1 Antoine Olivesi, La Commune de 1871 a Marseille et ses origines, Libraire 
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not differ much from the programme of the Paris workers’ organisa. 
tions. The commune was the keynote or slogan of both programmes, 
But whereas in Paris this slogan was put forward by the revolution. 
ary workers and, encountering an immediate rebuff from the ruling 
classes, led to the consolidation of the proletariat’s independent 
stand, in the provinces, due to the inadequate organisation of the 
workers and the weakness of their leaders, who were infected with 
anarchist ideas, the same slogan was advanced by bourgeois radicals, 
who seized the political initiative. In their hands it became a means 
of bridling the revolutionary upswing and subordinating the move- 
ment to the local interests of the bourgeoisie. After fulfilling their 
task the bourgeois radicals vanished from the scene, while the revo- 
lutionary workers (principally the most militant cadres) provoked by 
them into adventurist actions were routed and persecuted. After 
October 1870 the leaderless and demoralised revolutionary-democratic 
movement outside the capital died away. The people’s dissatisfac- 
tion with the anti-national policies of the provisional government, 
whose position had by then been strengthened by the surrender of 
the radicals, was expressed only in local and shortlived actions. 

In the meantime, in Paris the proletarians continued to close 
ranks and prepare for a decisive battle. 

A severe winter approached. Food and fuel were scarce. Artillery 
was brought into action, starting fires and sowing destruction. Many 
people were left homeless. The government showed no concern for 
the working population. In this situation the spontaneous organisa- 
tion of the masses acquired growing importance. The cooperative 
canteens and the workshops for the unemployed, set up by Varlin 
under the empire, were reopened. Members of the International's 
sections took part in their work and this reanimated the sections 
politically. 

In the latter half of November the Federal Council issued an 
appeal to all citizens, which began with the words: “Citizens, at 
a time when French territory has been overrun.” It went on to say 
that the workers’ organisations, which had earlier withdrawn their 
class demands so as not to obstruct the defence effort, were alarmed 
by rumours of an imminent capitulation and restoration of the 
monarchy, and were now protesting strongly against the outrageous 
peace. The appeal demanded the unconditional recognition of the 
republic, a purge of the Bonapartist apparatus, the provision of raw 
materials and workshops to the workers for the manufacture of 
armaments, the requisition of food and fuel, rationed supplies for 
the population, and strict measures against traitors and capitula- 
tors; the political demands included elections to the Paris Municipal 
Council, the abolition of the Police Prefecture, the separation of 
church and state, accountability and removability of officials, and 
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some other democratic changes. The appeal ended with a proclama- 
tion of the principle of commune federation, the demand of “land 
to the peasant, pits to the miner, and factories to the worker”, and 
the slogan of a world democratic and social republic.! This program- 
mye was based on the experience gained by the workers of Paris and, 
‘many respects, anticipated the political and social programme 
pf the Paris Commune. 

In the winter of 1870-1871 the Central Committee of 20 Districts 
Hecame the focal point of the revolutionary movement. With its 
network of district vigilance committees it had every justification 
for regarding itself as the spokesman of all the working people of 
Paris. 

In early January 1871 it appointed a 22-man commission from 
among its members and also a secret Committee of Five to pave the 
way for overthrowing the government. The Five were the Blanquists 
Ferré, Sapia, Tridon, Vaillant, and Leverdays. The latter three 
wrote the famous Affiche rouge, a programme appeal to the people 
of Paris published on January 6. 

While in the November appeal of the International’s sections crit- 
icism of the government was circumspect, the Affiche rouge bluntly 
Called the existing regime the “continuation of the empire”. The 
provisional government, it said, had failed to cope with national 
defence and had thereby to be removed. It ended with the words: 
“Room for the people! Room for the Commune!” It was signed by 
140 delegates from 20 republican vigilance committees.” 

In a situation in which the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie 
was poised for the final act of the sanguinary farce of the defence of 
Paris—the capital’s surrender and the signing of an armistice—the 
appeal was actually a call for a rising. The people saw the Central Com- 
Mittee of 20 Districts as the proletarian authority that had only 
to drive out the traitorous government. “The Commune exists,” 
declared a speaker in one of the clubs, “and all we have to do is 
tO invest it with authority!”$ 

On January 19-20, 1871, the government sent troops to Buzenval 
to bleed and demoralise workers’ battalions of the National Guard. 
Planned in secrecy, this operation failed, but the Guard suffered 
heavy losses. 

The anger of the Parisians over this pointless bloodshed and over 
the news of the imminent surrender exploded into a rising on Janu- 
ary 22. With the way to it cleared by the Five, it was supported also 
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by the Federal Council of the International. “In the face of capitula. 
tion the International discharged its duty,” Varlin declared at the 
time.! However, this time, too, the rising was defeated. Govern. 
ment troops, which had occupied the Town Hall well in advance, 
fired at the workers’ columns at point-blank range. The bourgeois demo. 
crats, who had initially supported the idea of a rising, now abandon. 
ed the workers. The outcome of the struggle was decided by, among 
other things, the exhaustion of the working population, which wag 
worn down by hunger and privation. 

On January 28 the French Government and Bismarck signed an 
armistice. The final decision on the question of war and peace was 
to be adopted by the National Assembly, the elections to which 
were hurriedly set for February 8. 

In Paris the preparations for the elections led to a further demarca- 
tion between the revolutionary proletarian forces and the conciliators. 
The right-wing Proudhonist Henri Tolain marked his defection to 
the bourgeoisie by agreeing to stand for election in the bourgeois 
list, in which ironically he figured as a “representative of the Interna- 
tional”. The discussion of the election lists in Paris’ proletarian orga- 
nisations, notably in the International’s Paris sections, showed 
that the working class in the capital was still counting on influencing 
the policy of the bourgeoisie by electing prestigious representatives 
to the National Assembly. 

The results of the elections in Paris did not justify these expecta- 
tions. Only Tolain and Malon were elected. Varlin polled 58,000 
votes and thus failed to qualify for a seat. But the election results 
in the provinces were the most terrible blow for the people of Paris, 
who did not have a clear picture of the situation outside the capital. 
“But even before her vote has been proclaimed,” wrote the historian 
Lissagaray, who took part in the events, “she heard coming forth 
from the provincial ballot boxes a savage cry of reaction. Before 
a single one of her representatives had left the town, she saw on the 
way to Bordeaux a troop of rustics, of Pourceaugnacs, of sombre cler- 
icals, spectres of 1815, 1830, 1848 ... who ... came by the grace 
of universal suffrage to take possession of France.”? This was the 
assembly stigmatised at one of its very first sittings by the Marseilles 
revolutionary Gaston Crémieux, who, when Giuseppe Garibaldi 
was jeered, cried from the balcony: “Rural majority! disgrace of 
France!”3 

The National Assembly began its sittings on February 12, 1874 


1 Les séances officielles de l’ Internationale a Paris pendant le siege et pendant 
la Commune, E. Lachaud, Editeur, Paris, 1872, p. 46. 

* Prosper Oliver Lissagaray, History of the Commune of 1871. Translated 
from the French by Eleanor Marx-Aveling, International Publishing Co., 
New York, 1898, p. 43. 

8 Ibid., p. 59. 
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in Bordeaux, far from the insurgent capital. It endorsed the prelim- 
inary terms of the shameful peace and elected the reactionary Louis 
Adolphe Thiers to head the government. Securing the support of 
his recent enemy, Bismarck, Thiers set about carrying out the mission 
entrusted to him by the French bourgeoisie—the pacification of 
Paris. He took a series of steps designed to provoke another rising 
and drown it in blood. The wartime deferment of the payment of 
rents and promissory notes was cancelled, freedom of the press was 
re-curtailed, some republican newspapers were closed, and the state 
of siege was resumed. 

Sensitive blows were dealt the National Guard, which, by the 
terms of the armistice, retained its weapons and was, therefore, 
a serious obstacle to the counter-revolutionary plans of the bour- 
geoisie. The government annulled the miserable pay received by 
National Guardsmen. The Bonapartist Joseph Vinoy, a man hated 
in Paris, was named commander-in-chief of the Guard. At the close 
oi February he ordered all of the National Guard’s cannon (of which 
there were over 300), cast on money donated by the working people 
of Paris, to be moved to the city’s western (bourgeois) districts. 
Refusing to obey this order the Guardsmen, helped by workers, dragged 
all the cannon to the heart of proletarian Paris, to the hills of Montmar- 
tre and Chaumont. A struggle unfolded between the working class, 
around which the working strata of the population rallied more and 
more closely, and the forces of reaction over the question of the 
National Guard keeping its cannon. 

One of the Thiers government’s attempts to seize these cannon by 
force at dawn on March 18, 1871, was the impetus for the armed 
Tising of the Parisian workers and the proclamation of the Paris 
Commune. 


THE PARIS WORKERS IN POWER 


The Central Committee of the Republican Federation of the Na- 
tional Guard, the new directing body of the mass revolutionary move- 
Ment, quickly took shape and moved into the forefront in the course 
of February 1871. 

The formation of this Federation, started in connection with the 
elections to the National Assembly, wasaccelerated by the attempts 
of reactionary officers to seize the initiative. On February 24, 18714, 
a general meeting of commanders and troops resolved that there 
Would be a broad discussion of the Federation’s draft statutes at 
Company meetings; the interim committee called upon the troops 
to obey only their elective commanders and keep their weapons. 

The Federation was finally formalised and the elections to the 
Central Committee took place on March 3 in an atmosphere of enthu- 
9a 
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siasm and defiance of reaction. The most prestigious, revolutionary 
commanders were elected to the Central Committee. With the pledgeg 
support of the Paris proletarian organisations it began its sit_ 
tings on March 6 in a house in the Place Corderie. To avoid misunder. 
standing, the Committee of 20 Districts reassumed its initial name— 
Delegation of 20 Districts. 

Backed by armed battalions with nearly 300,000 effectives the 
National Guard Central Committee was a substantial force serving 
the cause of the proletariat. It quickly won the confidence of the mas- 
ses and on March 18 was able to act as the centre directing the prole- 
tarian rising. 

By that time it had become quite clear to the capital’s working 
masses that the so-called higher classes, i.e., those who by virtue of 
their education and status in society should, it seemed, have been 
the first to rise to defend France, had in fact betrayed it and proven 
to be enemies of the people. In the hour of national humiliation and 
distress the eyes of all the working people were turned to those who 
had exposed the traitors, stood on guard of the interests of the working 
population from the very beginning, and demonstrated that they 
were solicitous champions and masters of the city—to the leaders of 
the proletariat. 

These leaders, members of the vigilance committees, sections, and 
chambres syndicales, and battalion commanders, showed a growing 
sense of responsibility to their class, to the entire mass of working 
people, to the whole nation. From criticism of the bourgeois, counter- 
revolutionary government, from the first attempts to overthrow it, 
from the demand, dating from the elections, to arraign it before 
a tribunal for high treason they moved to the conclusion that they 
had to take the administration of the nation into their own hands. 
“In rising against the old regime,” Lenin wrote, “the proletariat 
undertook two tasks—one of them national and the other of a class 
character—the liberation of France from the German invasion and 
the socialist emancipation of the workers from capitalism. This 
union of two tasks forms a unique feature of the Commune.”? 

The necessity of the proletariat winning political power—a vital 
conclusion drawn by Marx and Engels from their scientific, philos- 
ophical generalisation of the experience of popular revolutions and 
the liberation struggle—now became an imperative for the Paris 
workers. Fulfilment of this imperative was the only way out of the 
catastrophic situation. 

This idea of the workers seizing political power was given its 
first-ever clear expression in early February in the election poster of 
the Place Corderie committees. This short document, which may 


1 V. I. Lenin, “Lessons of the Commune”, Collected Works, Vol. 13, p. 475. 
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be called the matriculation certificate of the Paris working class, 
Sentained two demands as the guarantee of the republican system: 
“he proletariat must assume political power” and “the government 
oligarchy and the industrial feudal barons must be deposed”. — 
She conviction that the bourgeoisie was incapable of accomplishing 
the national task and the understanding that it was their mission 
‘to carry it out struck such deep roots in the minds of the workers 
‘that this communicated itself to their potential allies: the non-prole- 
arian mass of the working people in the capital. At this moment of 
Hhigh revolutionary tension they rallied around the working class, 
recognising its leadership and even speaking its language. 

This concentration of all patriotic forces around the proletariat 
was speeded up by the government’s assault on democratic freedoms, 
chiefly by its conflict with the National Guard over the matter of 
¢annon. While the disarming of the Parisian workers was indispens- 
able for the success of Thiers’ counter-revolutionary plans, for the 
people of Paris the retention of weapons was the sole guarantee of 
the rights they had won, an indispensable condition for the realisa- 
tion of their cherished aspirations, namely, the election of the Com- 
mune, the strengthening of the republic, and, in the final analysis, 
the restoration of the nation’s trampled dignity. To surrender their 
Weapons would mean to lose everything: freedom, hopes for the 
future, and life itself. The antagonism between the reactionary 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat as a rising class stood out in bold 
relief in this specific issue, whose outcome depended on the behaviour 
of the masses, their firmness, and their confidence that they were 
Tight and that their cause was just. 

On March 10 the National Assembly resolved to move its sit- 
tings from Bordeaux to Versailles; reaction had demonstratively 
Set up its headquarters in the former royal residence, 18 kilometres 
from the walls of revolutionary Paris. Henceforth the two camps 
Stood face to face. 

A Parisian who witnessed the events of 1870-1871 left the fol- 
lowing account of the situation in Montmartre in the first half of 
March: “My amazement grew as I passed along these cordoned off 
Narrow streets with their outposts and sentinels, trenches and can- 
non.... 

“Everything was in preparation.... This was an almost impreg- 
Nable position, from where the insurgents would calmly challenge 
the authorities.”* 

Whatever thoughts the bourgeoisie had about it, the Parisian 
workers were confident that their cause was right and that their 


1 Journal de Fidus. La Révolution de septembre, Vol. I1, La Capitulation — 
La Commune, Albert Savine, Editeur, Paris, 1889, pp. 378-79. 
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demands were legitimate; they had no intention of attacking first, 
and felt that this would not be to their advantage. However, it was 
clear to everybody that they would have recourse to force if the least 
attempt were made to disarm them. 

At daybreak on March 18, acting in accordance with a plan drawn 
up under Thiers’ direction, a division of government troops (some 
6,000 men) penetrated Montmartre without any particular difficulty, 
They were under orders to remove the cannon, but for some reason 
nobody thought of providing horses. While the soldiers were hauling 
the cannon, housewives, who had got up early to queue for bread, 
raised the alarm. National Guardsmen streamed out of all the houses. 
“I was there with the others,” recalled Louise Michel, who was the 
duty messenger that night. “With rifles atilt we charged to the top 
of the hill, knowing that there we would be met by a whole army.... 
We were ready to die for freedom, and it seemed that we had wings.... 
The hill was radiant with light, with the splendid dawn of libe- 
ration.”! 

The presence of women and even children in this densely popu- 
lated poor quarter, and chiefly the determination of the Guardsmen, 
who were impelled by the righteousness of their cause, suddenly 
affected the government troops. They wavered and then refused 
to fire into the crowd. 

Fraternisation commenced. 

General Thomas, who was recognised by the people as one of 
the butchers of the rising of June 1848, was seized and summarily 
shot. Shaken, the officers hastily withdrew the troops, but some 
of the latter joined the columns of demonstrators that were already 
marching to the Town Hall, singing revolutionary songs. 

In Chaumont, Belleville, and other workers’ districts, where two 
government divisions had been sent, the picture was the same. 
Members of the National Guard CC took over leadership of the move- 
ment in their respective districts. At an emergency meeting they 
drew up a general plan for seizing government buildings. Towards 
nightfall all the key buildings were occupied. 

Meanwhile, at about four o’clock in the afternoon, alarmed by 
the news that the army and the people were fraternising, Thiers 
ordered all troops out of the city and the evacuation of government 
institutions to Versailles. It was his intention to isolate revolutionary 
Paris, set the rest of France against it, and crush it with the aid of 
all of the nation’s obscurantist and unenlightened elements. Versail- 
les with its National Assembly, ministries, and government gazette 
became the capital of the counter-revolution. 

The Central Committee of the National Guard, the world’s first- 


1 Louise Michel, La Commune, P.-V. Stock, Editeur, Paris, 1898, pp. 139-40. 
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ever proletarian government, supported by an armed people, held 
q meeting late that night in the Town Hall. 

“The proletarians of Paris,” declared the Journal officiel issued 
by the victorious workers of Paris,' “amidst the failures and treasons 
of the ruling classes, have understood that the hour has struck for 
them to save the situation by taking into their own hands the direc- 
Hion of public affairs.... They have understood that it is their imperious 
duty and their absolute right to render themselves masters of their 
own destinies, by seizing upon the governmental power.”? 

The National Guard CC immediately declared an end to the state 
of siege, abolished drumhead tribunals, and announced an amnesty 
for all political prisoners. It regarded its authority as purely provi- 
sional and hastened to turn it over to the Commune. “We have chased 
Out the government that betrayed us. Our mandate is now expiring, 
and we are returning it to you,”? the CC stated in its address. Elec- 
tions were set for March 26; everybody was aware that the popula- 
tion would regard any procrastination as deceit. 

Within a few days the CC passed a series of resolutions that testi- 
fied to its proletarian nature: the disbandment of the police and the 
Standing army; the free return of belongings pawned for small sums 
of money; the deferment of payment of promissory notes and of 
rents; a reduction of the salaries of civil servants; allowances for 
needy families.* 

During these first days, on account of its inexperience, the CC 
took no steps to consolidate the success of the revolution. Members 
oi the ousted government were allowed to go to Versailles, where 
they got down to mobilising the forces of counter-revolution; units 
of government troops and of police likewise went to Versailles unhin- 
dered; nothing was done to isolate the royalists, even after their armed 
demonstration of March 22; no attempt was made to spread the move- 
ment throughout the country and march on Versailles as was demand- 
ed by some of the more perspicacious revolutionaries—Varlin, 
Vaillant, Tridon, Jaclard, and also Duval, Eudes, and Moreau. 

This unconcern and complacency marking the first steps taken by 
the workers’ government were quite natural after a victory in a short 
and bloodless battle. It was only experience that could teach relent- 
jess severity to a generation brought up on revolutionary traditions 





1 After taking over the editorial offices and printshon of the government 
newspaper the first workers’ government continued publishing it in Paris until 
May 24. For its part the Versailles government began the publication of a news- 
paper under the same name on March 49. 

2 Karl Marx, “The Civil War in France”, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 247. 

8 Journal officiel de la Commune, March 20, 1871. The address was posted 
on walls on March 19. 

4 A History of the Paris Commune of 1871, Moscow, 1971, p. 260 (in Russian). 
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but having not received its baptism of fire. The finest fighters of the 
proletarian army were still entertaining the illusion that the revoly-. 
tion could be consummated peacefully, refused to violate “legality”, 
feared to begin a civil war and did not realise that it had already been 
started by the reactionary bourgeoisie. 

Many eyewitnesses tell of the euphoria of the people of Paris on 
the day the long-awaited Commune was proclaimed. In an article 
for the newspaper Volkswille, Leo Frankel, a member of the Commune, 
wrote: “At four o’clock several artillery salvoes announced the open- 
ing of the festival. The joy and enthusiasm that had hitherto been 
reflected only on beaming faces now erupted into an extraordinary 
cry of jubilation. People waved their hats, National Guardsmen 
carried their caps on their rifles, and from these crowds and the 
boundless forest of bayonets—there were nearly 160,000 National 
Guardsmen—came the thunderous chants of ‘Long live the Com- 
mune! Long live the Republic!’ Military bands played the Marseil- 
laise. The sky, which had been overcast, suddenly cleared and the 
sun’s warm rays illumined this unprecedented spectacle. Then 
the results of the elections were announced.” 

Paris was at last able to hold elections to its Municipal Council, 
the Paris Commune or, as it was simply called, the Commune. Elect- 
ed by universal suffrage under the conditions created by a victori- 
ous revolution, the Commune embodied the free will of the people 
of Paris. 

Because a considerable part of the prosperous residents had left 
the capital for the provinces as soon as the siege was lifted and also 
because the elections were boycotted by the bourgeoisie, almost all 
the members of the Commune were representatives of the working 
masses. After the small group of deputies elected by the bourgeoisie 
refused to take their seats in the plebeian assembly, the membership 
of the Commune consisted of 25 workers, roughly as many artisans 
and junior employees, and a similar number of members of the liberal 
professions (including 12 journalists). lf it is borne in mind that the 
latter were mostly working intellectuals, the Commune may be 
described as an assembly representing the proletariat and the petty- 
bourgeois working people with a considerable preponderance of 
workers. In party-political terms this was reflected by the existence 
of these three main groups. The orientation of this first-ever prole- 
tarian state was determined, on the one hand, by the two trends pre- 
dominant in the French working-class movement (Proudhonism and 
Blanquism) and, on the other, by the neo-Jacobins, petty-bourgeois 
democrats with views close to those of the Blanquists. 


1 The First International and the Paris Commune. Documents and Materials, 
Moscow, 1972, p. 290 (in Russian). 
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"The differences in views on more general and on specific questions 
y government harboured inevitable divergences, but none of the 
pmmune's members doubted the class, proletarian character of the 
sayolution of March 18, 1871 and of the Commune born of it. “For 
+he proletariat,” the Proudhonist Auguste Vermorel wrote, “the revo- 
intion of March 48 spelled its assumption of political power, just 
Bs the revolution of 1789 did for the bourgeoisie.”! In its issue of 
Mori! 25 the Paris revolutionary-democratic newspaper L’Estafette 
Tikewise underscored the proletarian character of the Commune, 
Mwriting: “This revolution is defined by the words: assumption of 
power by the proletariat. This is why such a howl has been raised by 
fhat gang in Versailles.” 
)yin that decisive hour, when the proletariat of Paris shouldered 
“he national task and took the social initiative into its hands, the 
‘Urban petty bourgeoisie and its spokesmen—the working intellec- 
tuals—acknowledged the leadership of the working class and accepted 
‘its slogans and assessments. “Circumstances have given the Commune 
@ national character,” the Paris republican newspaper L’ Homme 
libre wrote on April 7 in connection with the attack of the Versailles 
adherents on Paris. “In France the Commune alone personifies law, 
moderation, and justice. Since madmen have flouted the social con- 
tract and started a civil war, it must defend the people’s rights.” 
Noting that this was “a life-and-death struggle between the republic 
and the monarchy, between economic efficiency and waste, between 
freedom and bondage”, the newspaper wrote: “The Commune signi- 
fies France’s renewal, it signifies progress, it is the great voice of the 
human conscience that has risen against tyrants and oppressors.” 

Nor was it disputed that the Commune was a political, govern- 
‘Mental authority. “The Commune, and there is no question about it, 
‘has received a political mandate ... it dictates to Paris decrees on 
‘the abolition of recruitment, on rent, on the abolition of the churcn 
Dudget,” the same issue of the paper said. 

The political character of the actions taken by the Commune was 
also seen by Louis Charles Delescluze, a veteran of the republican 
Movement. “Circumstances compelled the Commune to go beyond 
the normal attributes of municipal councils,” he wrote in a letter 
to the newspaper Le Reveil du peuple on April 18. “It has been forced 
to assume the functions of a government.” 

All the participants in the Paris revolution believed that its mis- 
Sion was to ensure France’s political and social renewal, to establish 
a just system based on labour, to create a society without monopolies, 
privileges, or castes. This seemed to be attainable within the frame- 
work of the platform which had been recognised by the close of the 






i L’Ami du Peuple, April 24, 1871. 
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1860s by advanced workers as the minimum programme of the Intep. 
national. However, the experience of Paris and the provinces proveg 
that no bourgeois government would implement that programme, 
For that reason a workers’ government consistently implementing 
democratic principles was regarded—even if in many cases this wag 
not a conscious realisation—as the most suitable for carrying it out. 

The programme for France’s renewal allowed for a fairly wide 
tange of interpretations. The term “Commune” was given different 
meanings. There was a wide variety of views about the scale and 
even the character of the events. Nonetheless, the differences in as- 
sessment receded into the background with the unfolding of a mas- 
sive popular movement. 

In time of revolution, in periods of gigantic exertion of the will 
and creative ability of the people, ideologies undergo, as we have 
seen, a certain “levelling” that brings them to a common denominator. 
All sorts of sectarian socialist patterns and doctrines—utopian and 
even reactionary—are dissolved in the common mass consciousness, 
forming an ideological “red alloy”, as it were. At such times the 
worker who only yesterday considered himself chiefly a Blanquist, 
Proudhonist, or Bakuninist, acts mainly as a proletarian revolu- 
tionary determined to assume political power in order to carry 
forward social reforms; patterns and doctrines are left to the past, 
and their authors retain their prestige and popularity to the extent 
they themselves act as direct participants in the revolution. Then 
comes the moment of awakening: schooled by the experience of the 
past and the efforts of class organisations, the masses see the sense 
of their actions. This precisely is the unfailing instinct of an awak- 
ened people that Lenin wrote about.! But while in June 1848 the 
ideological “red alloy” determined the mood of only the workers and 
stood out distinctly against the background of hostility from the 
non-proletarian classes, in 1871 proletarian ideas captured, for the 
first time, the imagination of non-proletarian sections of the working 
population of a large city and the workers acquired allies from amongst 
these sections. 

An analysis of the Paris Commune’s programme documents and 
decrees, and of the pronouncements of its participants brings to light 
ideas and elements of tactical guidelines that hold an important place 
in the Marxist system of views. Some of these ideas were developed 
independently in the collective mind of the Paris proletariat, others 
were prompted by the International. As regards the practical steps 
that were taken by the Communards, who without knowing it had 
acted in accordance with the guiding principles of Marxism, they 


1 VY. I. Lenin, “Extraordinary Seventh Congress of the R.C.P.(B.),” Collected 
Works, Vol. 27, p. 133. 
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qere either dictated by the logic of the revolutionary developments 
ppinspired by the experience and traditions of the French working 


ss. 
othe ability of dedicated revolutionary workers to transcend the 
limitations of their world outlook and of sectarian doctrines in order 
¥pact in the true interests of the proletariat at crucial moments of 
Struggle was noted by Engels. Engels saw this as the explanation 
if the wonderful fact of “the correctness of much that nevertheless 
fwas done by the Commune, composed as it was of Blanquists and 
Proudhonists”.! 

While observing the coincidence of the practice of the Communards 
with the theory of Marxism, sight must not be lost of the fact that 
between the former and the latter there is always a qualitative distinc- 
tion that separates an empirically developed, correct but isolated 
decision from a coherent system of interrelated views. These momen- 
tary, Shortlived insights cannot guarantee against a return to former 
delusions when they do not signal the transition of an individual 
or even a group to consistent Marxist positions. 

Marx hailed the Communards as pioneers of the proletarian revo- 
lution and saw their accomplishment in having been the first to 
smash the state apparatus of the bourgeoisie and, at the same time, lay 
the foundations for the new, proletarian statehood. The Paris work- 
ers were not guided by any theoretical considerations. Their creativ- 
ity was spontaneous,” pushing off directly from the evil reality of 
the Second Empire. To prevent any return to the past, they sought 
to chop off the tentacles of the giant state-octopus, which, as was 
Shown in a popular political cartoon of those days, were wound round 
the living body of France. And yet, although the Proudhonists with 
their deep-rooted anarchist ideas enjoyed considerable influence in 
the Commune, it never entered the head of any of them to demand, 
as was done by Bakunin in Lyons on September 28, 1870, the disman- 
tling of the state machine. 

By their decrees the National Guard CC, which acted as the first 
revolutionary government of Paris, and then the Commune struck 
one blow after another at the most odious functions of the Bonapart- 
ist state. The disbandment of the recruit-based standing army and 
of the political police, the separation of church and state, the aboli- 
tion of bureaucratic sinecures, the introduction of elections for offi- 
Cial posts and of regulations making officials accountable to the 
people and subject to recall signified the dismantling of the oppres- 






1 Introduction by Frederick Engels to The Civil War in France, Karl Marx, 
Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 186. 

2 Engels defined this creativity as “instinctive tendencies” (Engels to Eduard 
Bernstein, January 1, 1884, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Selected Correspond- 
ence, p. 345). 
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sive apparatus of the bourgeois state and its replacement, in al} 
its elements, with administrative agencies of an entirely different 
character. 

Virtually all these institutional changes had been demanded in 
most of the programme documents of the Paris proletarian and dem. 
ocratic organisations during the last years of the empire and on the 
eve of the Commune, notably in the election platform of the Paris 
members of the International adopted in 1869. The Communards 
were the first in history to put them into effect quickly, in a single 
thrust, with the result that there emerged an entirely new type of so- 
cio-political organisation—proletarian statehood. “The Commune...,” 
Lenin wrote, “appears to have replaced the smashed state machine ‘on- 
ly’ by fuller democracy.... But as a matter of fact this ‘only’ signifies 
a gigantic replacement of certain institutions by other institutions 
of a fundamentally different type.... Democracy, introduced as 
fully and consistently as is at all conceivable, is transformed from 
bourgeois into proletarian democracy.”! 

Circumstances cleared the way for the success of the Communards: 
the standing army’s disintegration at a time when there already was 
a highly organised people’s militia—the National Guard. This prompt- 
ed the decree of March 29 abolishing recruitment and introducing 
the registration of all able-bodied citizens for service in the National 
Guard, which was proclaimed the sole legal armed force. The tradi- 
tional militant anti-clericalism of the Parisian masses compelled the 
Commune to pass the decree of April 2, separating church and state 
and making all possessions of the church national property. The 
government’s flight to Versailles and the resultant desertion by 
ranking officials of almost all the state departments, and the boycott 
and sabotage by the Bonapartist civil servants remaining in Paris 
obliged the Commune to make many new appointments, in connec- 
tion with which 6,000 francs annually was fixed as the maximum 
salary. In the motivating section of the decree of April 1, recommend- 
ed by the Finance Commission (of which Varlin was a member), 
it was stated that its fundamental aim was to put an end to sinecures 
and the appointment of senior officials as a personal favour. 

No objections were raised to this decree and it was passed unan- 
imously. 

The abolition of the political police found approval even among 
many fair-minded bourgeois who had no sympathy whatever for 
the workers. Practically all departments—post, finance, military, 
foreign affairs, agriculture, trade, education, health, culture—were 
abandoned by the big bourgeoisie and had to be reorganised quickly. 

The practical actions of the Communards, which Marx called 


1 V. 1. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 424, 
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the “destruction of the state machine”, were seen by them only as 
measures most of which were in their programme. But Marx per- 
ceived in these actions a universal principle that bore out a conclusion 
drawn by him in 1852. This concerned the series of legislative and 
organisational measures to end the oppressive functions of the bour- 
Npeois state. Various elements of this series could change, move into 
prominence or disappear, depending on the concrete conditions of 

fhe given country, but the general law was confirmed. The new 
Melement in the Commune’s experience was not the magical effect 
Of one or another measure but their massive, revolutionary imple- 
mentation. 

In place of the former ministries and government departments 
the Commune set up commissions consisting of its own members. 
"The key task of defending the proletarian state and fighting counter- 
revolution was entrusted to the Military Commission and the Com- 
mission for General Security, which together were charged with pro- 
tecting the republic’s inviolability and keeping the activities of the 
Versailles government and the behaviour of suspected persons in 
Paris under surveillance. 

The function of the Finance Commission was to provide the funds 
for the maintenance of the other commissions and remould that state 
budget along entirely new lines, reducing staff and ensuring maximum 
economy and efficiency in expenditures and easing the tax burden 
of the people, while instituting an upward tax-rate for the minority, 
more well-to-do, propertied sections of the population. 

The Justice Commission was charged with reforming legal pro- 
cedure as provided for in the 1869 platform, while prior to this reform 
it had to ensure democracy and equality in the courts. 

In addition to drafting a general reform of the education system, 
the Commission for Public Education had the function of providing 
the premises and personnel in every district for the immediate 
introduction of universal and free education in schools liberated 
from the stewardship of the church. 

The Commission for External Relations had to establish contact 
with other communes in France and to form them into a federation 
in a single nation state. Morcover, it had to propagate the Commune’s 
revolutionary principles. 

The functions of the Commission for Labour, Industry and Exchange 
covered not only the work of two former ministries—public works 
and trade; it was faced with an entirely new area of labour legisla- 
tion and, in addition, charged with the “propagation of socialist 
doctrines”. 

1 Proces-verbauz de la Commune de 1871, Edition critique par Georges Bourgin, 


Gabriel Henriot, Tome fer (Mars-Avril 1871), Editions Ernest Leroux, Paris, 
4924, p. 44. 
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Similarly diverse functions were entrusted to the Commission fop 
Publie Services, which was formally vested with purely administrative 
powers: ensurance of the smooth operation of the post, telegraph, 
water supply, and so forth. Also, it was charged with maintaining 
contact with the corresponding services in the provinces in order to 
pass its experience on to them. The extremely important sphere of 
health services and social insurance also came under its jurisdiction, 
Lastly, it was charged with fulfilling one of the points of the 1869 
platform—studying ways and means of transferring the railways 
to the communal authorities. 

A commission was appointed to handle the supply of food to the 
working population of Paris, which faced the prospect of another siege. 

Mainly Blanquists and neo-Jacobins were placed in charge of 
military affairs, public safety, and external relations. Finances, 
industry and labour, public services, food supply, and public edu- 
cation were placed in the hands of Proudhonists and members of the 
International. Engels wrote that “the Proudhonists were chiefly respon- 
sible for the economic decrees of the Commune, both for their praise- 
worthy and their unpraiseworthy aspects; as the Blanquists were 
for its political commissions and omissions’ .* 

The record of the Commune’s sitting of March 29, 1874, published 
in the press, was in fact the new proletarian power’s first specified 
programme of action by the state and government. It showed that 
the Commune justifiably saw concern for the interests of the working 
population—alongside the defence of the revolution and the pro- 
pagation of socialist ideas—as its immediate task. 

The decree, issued on the same day, on the annulment of rent ar- 
rears for nine months (from October 1, 1870, to July 1, 1871), the 
promise to postpone the repayment of debts under promissory notes 
(decree of April 18), and also the decision on the gratuitous return 
to the werking people of household items and work tools pawned 
for small sums of money (this question was substantively studied 
by a special commission and debated at a sitting of the Commune; 
the relevant decree was promulgated on May 8, 1871) were seen as 
a direct indication of this concern. 

This was the first-ever action programme of a genuinely democratic 
government, which made the safeguarding of public interests, nota- 
bly the defence of the working people’s rights and the satisfaction 
of their needs, its main concern. The Communards at the helm of 
power were not noblemen and rhetoricians who remembered the 
people only when votes were needed at election time, factories had 


to be manned, and blood had to be shed on the field of battle. The 


1 Introduction by Frederick Engels to The Civil War in France, Karl Marx, 
Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 186. 
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Gommune members were themselves working people. In the morning 
they attended sittings of the Commune at which they considered 
decrees that left a deep imprint in human history, in the course of 
the day they were in their respective districts where questions of 
day-to-day life, supplies, housing, and the mobilisation of resources 
Syere decided, or at the front line, and in the evening they were again 
gn the Town Hall, where they examined complaints and recommenda- 
Fions and acquainted themselves with the situation in order to discuss 
mt knowledgeably at the next sitting on the following morning. 

“Under these difficult conditions,” Arthur Arnould, a member of 
the Commune, subsequently wrote, “when the least error, the least 
misjudgment could place everything in jeopardy, each of us had to: 
undertake and complete a thousand tasks that could occupy eight 
or ten people. We did not sleep. Personally I cannot recall having 
ten nights’ rest during these two months, Our rest was a short, 
irequently interrupted nap in an armchair, on a chair or a bench.”* 

Links with the masses were a natural need for the workers’ govern- 
ment of Paris. Charles Amouroux, the Secretary of the Commune, 
felt that the Commune Council could correctly resolve the issues 
facing it only if its members attended mass rallies. The Commune 
gave every possible attention to complaints and recommendations 
from workers. “Daily we receive many verbal or written recom- 
mendations from individuals, or adopted in clubs or in sections of 
the International. These are often excellent suggestions ... and it 
is up to the Commune Secretariat to take them into account and 
report on them,”” wrote Henri Brissac, Secretary of the Commune’s 
Executive, proposing the formation of a special commission to 
handle this important matter. 

As early as March 31 the Commune invited workers’ societies “to 
Submit in writing to the Commission for Labour and Exchange their 
considerations and all the observations they feel are useful”.? On 
the same day it was resolved to set up in each district asubcommission 
linked to that commission to “adopt joint decisions” on labour de- 
mand and supply. 

By sending their recommendations to the Commune, the workers 
of Paris made it clear that they regarded it as the embodiment of 
their cherished class aspirations. A manifesto released by the Women’s 
Union for the Defence of Paris declared that the “Commune, which 


1 Arthur Arnould, Histoire populaire et parlementaire de la Commune de 
Paris, Tome II, Librairie Socialiste de Henri Kistenaeckers, Bruxelles, 1878, 
pp. 141-12. 

2 Procés-verbaux de la Commune de 1871, Tome fer, p. 516. 

3 Journal officiel. April 1, 1871. 
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represents the international and revolutionary principles of peoples 
bears in itself the germ of the social revolution”.? 

Alarmed at the deterioration of the Commune’s military standing, 
members of the International’s Montrouge section wrote: “In view 
of the extreme danger overhanging our public institutions ... the 
members of this section appeal to you, our elected representatives, 
to rectify this state of affairs.”? Soon afterwards the Federal Counci] 
of the International set up a special commission with the function of 
turning over the decisions of the Paris sections to the Commune for 
debate and endorsement. 

Faith in the Commune was strengthened by the fact that its pro- 
gramme was identified with the programme of the International. The 
Carriéres de Montmartre section declared that it sent its recommen- 
dations to the Education Commission with the confidence that 
“the Commune has unequivocally taken the path of the political 
and social reforms recorded in the preamble to our Statutes”.* This 
was also the view of members of the united section of Gare d’Ivry 
and Bercy. On May 20, 1871, they wrote in the newspaper Le Cri 
du Peuple: “...It is not a matter of a simple change of dynasty or 
the organisation of a purely formal, moderate republic with the pre- 
servation of monarchist institutions—on the contrary, the question 
now is firmly to establish a political order under which all our social 
demands are implemented.”* 

The influence of the International’s ideas and programme was seen 
in bold relief in the socio-economic measures taken by the Commune. 
Most of these were the result of the work of the Commission for Labour, 
Industry and Exchange. Leo Frankel, who headed this commission, 
was guided by the theory of scientific communism and, as far as 
possible, by advice from Marx. 

He was evidently the author of the Commune’s decree of April 46, 
1871, transferring idle, abandoned enterprises to the cooperative 
societies set up by the workers formerly employed at them. 

By adopting this decree, prompted by the direct requirements 
of industry—paralysed by sabotage and the flight of the bourgeoisie— 
the first proletarian state demonstrated its willingness to resolve 
the question of labour outside the framework of capitalist relations. 
The working people of Paris correctly understood the socialist 
tenor of this decree. Some saw it as the realisation of a cherished 


1 The First International and the Paris Commune, p. 152; Journal officiel, 
May 8, 1871. The Russian revolutionary Elizaveta Tomanovskaya, who knew 
Marx well and often benefited by his advice, was one of the founding members 
and leaders of this union. 

2 The First International and the Paris Commune, p. 155. 

3 Les séances officielles de V Internationale a Paris pendant le siége et pendant 
la Commune, E. Lachaud, Editeur, Paris, 1872, p. 179. 

4 Le Cri du Peuple, May 20, 1871. 
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pope—the return of the implements of labour to the worker—and 
others regarded it as signifying the organisation of cooperatives on 
q national scale, the idea of which had been put forward at congress- 
gs of the International. 

The chambre syndicale of mechanics responded to the decree with 
a message to all workers’ societies, stating: “For us workers here is 
a great, long-awaited opportunity to achieve our consolidation and 
finally translate into practice our patient and laborious studies of 
the past few years.”! 

A message of the chambre syndicale of tailors to members of that 
profession commented: “Never before has a government offered work- 
ers such a favourable opportunity. To remain aloof would signify 
betraying the cause of the emancipation of the proletariat.”? 

Organisational problems were likewise approached in the spirit 
of the International’s programme: preliminary study to ascertain 
vacant workshops and the availability of unemployed labour, and 
also the drawing up of a model cooperative charter. Subcommissions 
consisting of delegates from the chambres syndicales were charged 
with carrying out the decisions of the Commune. 

Frankel took his duties most seriously. “If we manage to reshape 
social relations radically, the revolution of March 18 will go down 
in history as the most productive of all previous upheavals,”? he 
wrote to Marx on March 30, 1871, asking the latter for advice on 
the needed social reforms. A decree of April 27, proposed by Frankel, 
was of vital significance: it banned fines and illegal deductions from 
Wages and put an end to arbitrary practices in the relations between 
employers and workers. In submitting to the Commune a report 
of the Commission for Labour, Industry and Exchange on control 
Over contracts signed by military and municipal departments with 
individual workshops, Frankel insisted on priority for contracts 
With workers’ cooperatives, on the establishment of a minimum 
Wage, and the observance of an eight-hour working day. 

Augustin Avrial, a mechanic, was a member of the Commission 
for Labour, Industry and Exchange, and then, as a former soldier, 
Was appointed chief of artillery materiel. In this capacity he signed 
on May 3 and presented to the Commune for endorsement a charter 
drawn up by workers of the Louvre armaments workshops and artic- 
Ulating the principle of workers’ control of production for the first 
time. The charter was printed on May 21, 1871, in one of the last 
issues of Journal officiel published by the Commune. 


1 The First International and the Paris Commune, p. 142: Journal officiel, 
April 28, 1871. 

2 Le Réveil du Peuple, April 19, 18741. 

8 The First International and the Paris Commune, p. 453. 
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With the participation of the Commission for Labour, Indust, 
and Exchange the Commune passed on April 20 a decree forbidding 
night work at bakeries. 

Of the various demands of the 1869 election platform adopted by 
the Paris members of the International, the Commune did not, in 
effect, meet only one—the nationalisation of the bank. Available 
information on the arguments among the Communards over the. 
bank problem indicates that had the proletarian leaders displayed 
more determination in this issue they would have been supported 
by the worker masses but, on the other hand, lost the greater part 
of their allies among the petty and middle bourgeoisie. The national- 
isation of the bank was outside the formal framework of the mini- 
mum programme. The Paris petty-bourgeois democrats and radical 
bourgeois regarded the Commune as a bastion of the republic against 
monarchist Versailles and were evidently willing to support the 
proletarian government as long as it met general democratic demands 
but not when it impinged upon the principle of private ownership. 

Regretting that the Communards did not use the fact that the 
bullion of the French bank was in Paris throughout the civil war 
aS a means of pressuring Versailles, Marx apparently regarded the 
possibility of seizing it as a measure “compatible with the state of a 
besieged town”!: the only options could be to cease the payment of 
deposits or attach the bank’s property-operations that did not go 
beyond the bounds of bourgeois legality and did not signify the 
planned implementation of a socialist programme. The Communards 
had a poor knowledge of many of the subtleties of banking and were 
unable to prevent Versailles obtaining from provincial banks, 
against the gold reserve in Paris, more than 250 million francs for 
military operations against the Commune. 

A high sense of responsibility for the destiny of citizens who trust- 
ed and supported them, and their concern for the welfare of the 
people induced the Communards to take steps that naturally strength- 
ened the alliance of the working class with non-proletarian sections of 
the working people. However, this concern was almost exclusively 
for urban strata, whose needs and anxieties were known to them. 
Having no theory to go by and hampered by their urbanist views, 
only a few could see beyond the traditional bias of the city-dweller 
against the rural inhabitant, of the wageworker against the peasant 
proprietor. The agrarian programme of the International, which was 
only just being drawn up by its sections in Belgium, Switzerland. 
and Germany, did not reach the French workers at the time. Some 


1 Karl Marx, “The Civil War in France”, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 227; Marx to Ferdinand Domela 
Nieuwenhuis, February 22, 1881, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Selected Cor- 
respondence, p. 318. 
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attempts to appeal to the countryside, made by the Communards: 
and dictated by practical considerations, namely, to enlist the assist- 
ance of the peasants (this was in keeping with the resolution of the 
International’s Basle Congress on contacts with the peasants), did 
not yield any practical results, especially as the Versailles authori- 
fies had set up barriers to contacts between Paris and the rural 
workers. Lack of support from the peasants was one of the reasons: 
of the Paris Commune’s weakness and isolation, and, in the long 
run, defeat. 

Marx wrote highly of the Commune’s concern for safeguarding 
the alliance of the workers with the petty and, partly, the middle 
bourgeoisie of Paris. He said that the decree on rents and on the 
postponement of the repayment of promissory notes was a masterly 
step. Regarding the decree of April 16, he wrote that the Commune 
acted “very wisely” by appointing an elected commission to “inquire 
into the ways of handing over the deserted workshops and manufac- 
tures to co-operative workmen’s societies with some indemnity for 
the capitalist deserters”.1 

It was Marx’s opinion that steps of this kind had to be taken to 
bring the Commune the support of the peasants oppressed by hypoth- 
ecary indebtedness. Of course, there could be no question of declar- 
ing the nationalisation of mortgages (a step which, under other cir- 
cumstances, Marx and Engels regarded possible and useful) from 
besieged Paris. Lenin had this in mind when he wrote that “the Com- 
mune could not immediately offer... land to the peasants’.? Marx 
strongly recommended that the Commune should pass a decree prom-= 
ising the peasants a postponement on the payment of mortgages. 
Despite the efforts made by Auguste Serailler, the General Council’s 
representative in Paris, this recommendation of Marx’s was not under- 
Stood by the Communards: they saw no distinction between mort- 
gages, as a specific form of capitalist exploitation of the toiling peas— 
ants in France, and ordinary commercial debt. 

The Paris Commune was not destined to have the time for giving 
full rein to the socialist trend implicit in it as a proletarian govern- 
ment. With a sudden attack on the National Guard’s outposts at 
the Neuilly bridge on April 2, Versailles unleashed a civil war. All 
the forces of the new proletarian state, all the attention of its leaders. 
had now to be concentrated on military problems.? But this required 
a centralised state power, for which the system of administration 
adopted by the Paris Commune on March 29 made no provision. 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, pp. 138-39. 

2 V. I. Lenin, “On Compromises”, Collected Works, Vol. 25, pp. 342-13. 

3 This is considered at length in The Paris Commune of 1871, Vol. II, Mos= 
cow, 1961, pp. 184-231 (in Russian). 
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The Proudhonists’ fear of any form of dictatorship and inability 
to ensure the sovereign rights of the Commune prevented the forma. 
tion of a strong revolutionary government, on which the Blanquistg 
insisted. It took the adherents of a communal system and direct rule 
by the people time to see that due to the absence of an agency expres- 
sing and carrying out the collective class will of the Commune, 
its sovereignty, ensured by the coupling of legislative and executive 
power, was in fact annulled by the clash of innumerable individua] 
persuasions and views. Moreover, even the left Proudhonists, who 
increasingly saw the need for strengthening the revolutionary power, 
were disturbed by the closeness of non-proletarian elements (the 
neo-Jacobins) to the Blanquists. From the outset fundamental differ- 
ences flared up in the Commune over the question of the tasks and 
methods of revolutionary rule, differences that eventually led to 
a split between the Proudhonists, who were in the minority, and 
the Blanquists, who comprised a so-called majority together with 
the neo-Jacobins. 

The functions of the Executive, formed on March 29, were confined 
to monitoring the fulfilment of the resolutions passed by the Com- 
mune and its commissions; it could do nothing independently. The 
Blanquists in it (Emile Victor Duval, Emile Eudes, Edme-Marie 
Gustave Tridon, and Edouard Vaillant) endeavoured to extend its 
powers. On April 20 the Executive was revamped: it now included 
a representative from each of the nine governmental commissions; 
temporarily vested with full executive powers, the latter had daily 
to endorse the decisions drawn up in the different commissions, 
giving them the force of laws, and every evening they had to give 
an account of their work at a closed plenary sitting of the Commune. 
Although it was welcomed by the two sides, this new form of organi- 
sation satisfied nobody. Military affairs were hopelessly tangled. The 
repeated change of military leaders (Jules Bergeret, Gustave Paul 
Cluseret, Louis Rossel) and the ascertaining of the extent of their 
responsibility for setbacks consumed much of the Commune’s time. 
Everything was compounded by parallelism and rivalry between 
the Military Commission, the National Guard command, and the 
old Central Committee of the National Guard, which continued to 
function even after the persons elected to the Commune (more than 
half) had dropped out of its composition. 

On May 1 the Commune passed a neo-Jacobin-sponsored resolu- 
tion by 45 votes against 23 on the formation of a Committee of 
Public Safety vested with broad powers and responsible only to it. 
This Committee included the Blanquists Antoine Arno and Gabriel 
Ranvier and three neo-Jacobins (one of whom was Félix Pyat). 
Differences steadily widened between the majority, which conducted 
separate meetings and increasingly ignored the plenary sittings of 
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{he Commune, and the minority, which assessed the election of the 
Committee as a usurpation of its rights. On May 15 delegates of the 
minority went to the plenary sitting with the intention of submitting 
q declaration of their decision to Jeave the Commune and return 
fo their districts. Since the majority did not appear, the declaration 
was turned over to the press. 

The news of the split in the Commune dismayed the Paris workers 
and was magnified by the hostile press. The stand taken by the 
minority was censured by the Commune’s newspapers, which wrote 
that it was breaking the revolutionary unity of the people of Paris. 
The International’s Federal Council and a meeting of electors of 
District IV urged the delegates to resume their seats in the Commune. 
Many members of the minority heeded these voices. The unity 
of the working class was restored at the barricades, at which members 
of the minority and the majority displayed equal heroism against 
the Versailles forces that had entered Paris. 

Bloody Week began on May 21. During these last days of the 
Commune the proletariat demonstrated the finest features endowed 
to it by history. For its part, the bourgeoisie displayed unparalleled 
brutality, which it justified with references to justice and legality 
(any means for defending the capitalist system and private property 
were regarded legal): mass murder became common; there were 
thousands of cases of personal vengeance, and these fused into a single 
common act—class vengeance, the hypocrisy of the butchers who 
proclaimed themselves the saviours of society while annihilating 
its flower and slandering disarmed, sentenced, and fallen fighters. 
All these features and inclinations of the bourgeoisie, which were 
Seen clearly in June 1848, grew more pronounced in May 1871. 
It could not have been otherwise: the bourgeoisie now saw a much 
greater threat. 

Thiers personally directed the training of the army that was to 
take Paris. From the outset this was a punitive army. The 12,000 
troops that he led out of Paris on March 18 were isolated in the 
Satory camp, given large rations, and rewarded with bonuses. Under 
the terms of the armistice signed with the Prussians, only 40,000 
French troops could be stationed in the Paris zone. But with Bis- 
marck’s blessing, there were 130,000 troops in Versailles by April 16, 
and these were soon joined by another 170,000 soldiers of the army 
of Napoleon III released from German captivity together with 
Bonapartist generals; they were eager to square accounts with the 
people for September 4. 

In addition to returning prisoners of war, in violation of the armi- 
stice terms the Commune’s Commission for External Relations had 
pledged to observe, Bismarck allowed the Versailles forces to march 
across the neutral zone to the north and east of Paris, cut off the 
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an 
Northern Railway, set up a cordon running from the Marne tg 
Montreuil, an eastern suburb of Paris, and deployed 5,000 soldier, 
and 80 pieces of artillery at Vincennes to prevent the Commune’s 
defenders from leaving the city. “That after the most tremendous 
‘war of modern times,” Marx wrote, “the conquering and the conquered 
hosts should fraternise for the common massacre of the proletariat— 
this unparalleled event does indicate, not, as Bismarck thinks, 
the final repression of a new society upheaving, but the crumbling 

into dust of bourgeois society.”? 
Unleashed on April 2, the civil war was in fact the second siege 
‘of Paris. Forts fell one after another under artillery bombardment, 
giving the Versailles forces access to the city’s fortifications and 

gates. 

On Sunday, May 21, at a signal from a traitor, the Versailles 
troops penetrated the St. Cloud gate and occupied the adjoining 
fortifications, where they regrouped for a further advance. General 
Jaroslaw Dabrowski, commander of the Paris fortified area, futilely 
requested reinforcements in order to drive them out. The Commune 
was occupied with the trial of General Cluseret, a military delegate 
accused of treachery: on the central sector of the front many bastions 
were unmanned. Meanwhile, Versailles troops were infiltrating the 
district of sumptuous mansions and landscaped villas. The first 
massacres of working people commenced. Every person wearing 
a blouse was regarded as a Communard. The mechanic Adolphe 

| Alphonse Assi, a Commune member sent by the Committee of Public 
| Safety to ascertain the situation, was taken prisoner. 

On Monday, May 22, the Versailles troops seized the Auteil, 
Passy, Sevres, and Versailles gates and set up a battery in Etoile 
Square. They were now in control of Districts XV and XVI. The 
workers of Paris learned of this. Louis Charles Delescluze, who on 
May 10 had been appointed to head the Commune’s Military Depart- 
ment, called upon the citizens of Paris to man the barricades. The 
western part of the city was in the hands of the Versailles troops: 
130,000 (12 divisions) were already there. The workers’ quarter of 

| Batignolles put up a heroic resistance, but the Germans let a division 
through the neutral zone and it captured the barricades from the 
rear. The Communards entrenched themselves near the Concorde 
| Square, on St. Genevieve Hill, courageously holding the enemy at 
11 bay. In congratulating his generals in the National Assembly, Thiers 
declared: “The expiation will be complete. It will be achieved in the 
name, by means, and with the help of the law.” 








1 Karl Marx, “The Civil War in France”, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 240. 

2 Bernard Noél, Dictionnaire de la Commune, Fernand Hazan, Editeur. Paris, 
1971, p. 338. 
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On Tuesday, May 23, the Commune issued a proclamation in which 
it vainly called upon the Versailles troops to fraternise, reminding 
yhem of March 18; the only cases in which the troops stopped 
"shooting were when they gave the wounded the coup de grace 
Gyith the butts of their rifles. They occupied the quartier de l’Opéra, 

ptured the Montmartre heights, and shot down prisoners en masse. 
Dabrowski was killed. The first fires broke out that night. 

>» On Wednesday, May 24, the Commune members abandoned the 
Town Hall. The Versailles troops occupied the district of the Louvre 
Wand the embankments of the Seine. The gunpowder depot in the 
Luxembourg Palace was blown up, leaving the Communards without 
munitions. The Versailles troops shot several hundred prisoners in 
the vicinity of the Panthéon, Raoul Rigault, the Procurator-Gen- 
eral of the Commune, among them. On that day Theophile Ferré, 
one of the Commune leaders and delegate of the Security Commission, 
signed the first-ever order on the execution of six hostages—Arch- 
bishop Darboy and five priests. 

On Thursday, May 25, a detachment of Communards under Gen- 
eral Walery Wroblewski held the last beachhead on the left bank of 
the Seine, stemming the advance of the Versailles troops. Ferocious 
shelling compelled this detachment to retreat to the Bastille. Fierce 
fighting took place in Districts III, IV, and XI. That evening Dele- 
scluze was mortally wounded on the barricades in the boulevard 
Voltaire. “I cannot and shall not be a victim and toy of victorious 
reaction,”’! he wrote to his sister in a note of farewell. 

On Friday, May 26, the Commune and the Committee of Public 
Safety were no longer in existence. Resistance headed by Louis 
Eugéne Varlin was concentrated in the vicinity of the Bastille and 
La Villette. The Versailles troops butchered the wounded in the 
hospitals. The Communards killed 50 hostages in the rue Haxo. 
From the Chaumont heights and the Pére Lachaise cemetery the Com- 
Munards fired their last shell at the Versailles troops. The jour- 
nalist Jean Baptiste Milliére was shot on the steps of the Panthéon: 
he was not a member of the Commune and held no official post; his 
murder was the personal vengeance of the Versailles Minister Jules 
Favre, whose dirty dealings Milliére had exposed in the press. 

On Saturday, May 27, the Versailles troops attacked Belleville. 
For a few hours the Communards held firm in the Pére Lachaise 
cemetery. There was hand-to-hand fighting amid the gravestones. 
Communards were executed at a wall which was later named after 
them. 

On Sunday, May 28, the last barricade—in the rue Ramponneau— 


1 Marcel Dessal, Un révolutionnaire jacobin. Charles Delescluze, 1809-1871, 
Librairie Marce) Riviére et Cle, Paris, 1952, p. 408. 
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ceased fire at midday. The Versailles troops shot prisoners, includ. 
ing Varlin. Reaction rejoiced. 

Official statistics indicate that the Paris Municipal Council paig 
for the burial of 17,000 executed people. Archives contain evidence 
that 40,000 Communards were arrested (four times more than after 
the events of June 1848). Of these some 10,000 were sentenced by 
military tribunals to hard labour, imprisonment in fortresses, or 
exile to New Caledonia. 

According to a survey of industry conducted by the municipal 
authorities of Paris, the working population of Paris had decreased 
within a single year by 100,000 “worker units” by October 1, 1871.% 


x * & 


The main reason for the defeat of the Paris Commune was ulti- 
mately the fact that by the 1870s capitalist development had not 
reached a sufficiently high level not only in France but in the world 
as a whole.” This factor accounted for the predominance of small- 
scale production in Paris and, as a consequence, the viability of 
petty-bourgeois influences among the workers. Out of this sprang 
the ideological and organisational unpreparedness of the French 
proletariat, and the absence of a proletarian party, of an advanced 
contingent armed with a scientific theory and class programme. 
This accounted for the errors committed by the Communards: their 
tactics of defence, the irresolution of the political and military 
leadership, the vacillation in the struggle against the counter-revolu- 
tion, and the misconceived attitude to the bank. 

The Commune’s isolation, the absence of support from the workers 
and republican bourgeoisie of other cities, and inability of the Paris 
revolutionaries to overcome the hostility of the peasants, who were 
not aware at the time that their interests coincided with those of 
the workers, were another essential reason behind the defeat of the 
Commune. 

Although the triumph of the heroic workers of Paris, who ventured 
to “storm heaven” (Marx), was shortlived, it ushered in the transition 
of the international working-class movement to a new, higher stage. 
“Whatever the immediate outcome may be,” Marx wrote on April 
17, 1871, “a new point of departure of world-wide importance has. 


2 A communique on the losses suffered by the Versailles forces stated that 
83 officers and 794 soldiers were killed, 430 officers and 6,024 soldiers were 
wounded, and 183 troops were listed as missing. 

2 Introduction by Frederick Engels to The Class Struggles in France, 1848 
to 1850, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 4,. 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1973, p. 193; V. I. Lenin, “In Memory of the 
Commune”, Collected Works, Vol. 17, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1968, p. 144. 
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been gained.”* When the Versailles murderers were running amok 
in Paris and the barricades were falling one after another, Marx 
said in a speech to members of the First International’s General 
Council on May 23: “The principles of the Commune were eternal 
gna could not be crushed; they would assert themselves again and 
again until the working classes were emancipated.” 

)Lenin called the Paris Commune one of the “great proletarian 
fevolutions’®; in considering the reasons for its defeat he, like Marx, 
noted that “there are moments in history when a desperate struggle 
of the masses, even for a hopeless cause, is essential for the further 
Schooling of these masses and their training for the nezt struggle”.* 





INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT OF SOLIDARITY 
WITH THE PARIS COMMUNE 


Created by the Paris workers, who were impelled by class solidarity, 
the Commune acted from the outset under the banner of proletarian 
internationalism. This was seen not only in its declarations and 
appeals, in which the old calls for the brotherhood of nations and 
for a world socialist republic were given an entirely new, realistic 
content. Its internationalism was objective. In carrying out a spe- 
cific national task (the overthrow of the anti-people, traitor govern- 
ment) from class positions (the overthrow of bourgeois rule generally), 
the Paris workers acted in the interests of the entire international 
proletariat, paving the way to and, as it were, looking into its 
future. 

Advanced workers in all countries instinctively sensed this feature 
of the revolution of March 18, and there was an immediate response 
to it in their hearts. Wherever a working-class movement existed 
and wherever it was only taking shape, solidarity with the victo- 
Tidus proletariat was spontaneously shown as soon as the first news 
Oi the events in Paris was received. Reinforced faith in the strength 
of the working class, pride in its valiant sons, and the hope for the 
proletariat’s final triumph resounded in speeches at spontaneous 
Meetings and rallies and in appeals and resolutions. 

While it took the European proletariat years to appreciate the 
Significance of the rising of June 1848 as an action by advanced 
workers, Marx noted, the “Paris Commune was at once acclaimed: 





1 Marx to L. Kugelmann, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Selected Works: 
in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 422. 

2 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, p. 238. 

3 V.I. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 436. 

4 V.I. Lenin, “Preface to the Russian Translation of Karl Marx’s Letters- 
to Dr. Kugelmann”, Collected Works, Vol. 12, Progress Publishers, Mos- 
cow, 1977, pp- 141-12. 
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by the universal proletariat”. Marx attributed this to the work 
of the International, which helped the proletariat to acquire a Class 
‘consciousness quicker.’ 

In order to isolate the Commune from the international proletar. 
iat, the Versailles government instructed local authorities to cut 
Paris off from the rest of the world. In mid-April 1871 Marx wrote 
of the “wall of lies” erected by Thiers around the revolutionary capita] 
in order to keep the provinces in subjugation and “prevent their gen- 
eral rising for Paris’.3In this situation it was important that accurate 
information should reach the workers of France and other countries 
about the proletarian state and the course of the hostilities that 
‘were Started against it on April 2 by Versailles. 

This was the function of the Commune’s Commission for External 
Relations headed by the publicist Pascal Grousset. Prosper Olivier 
Lissagaray later deplored the Commission’s inaction, saying that 
it evidently gave most of its attention to diplomatic relations with 
bourgeois states, disregarding the task of spreading the ideas of the 
‘Commune among the population of the French countryside and 
appealing directly to workers of other countries. “This delegation 
(commission. —£d.), created only for the exterior,” he wrote, “entire- 
ly forgot the rest of the world. Throughout all Europe the working- 
classes eagerly awaited news from Paris, were in their hearts fellow- 
combatants of the great town, now become their capital, multiplied 
their meetings, processions, and addresses. Their papers, poor for 
the most part, courageously struggled against the calumnies of the 
bourgeois press. The duty of the delegation was to hold out a hand to 
these priceless auxiliaries: it did nothing.” 

The London-based General Council of the International, headed 
by Marx and Engels, was a centre mobilising working-class and 
public support for the Paris revolution so that if defeat could not be 
avoided it should cost as few sacrifices and lost positions as possible. 
Support for the first proletarian state, the struggle against slander 
in the bourgeois press, which misrepresented the documents of the 
Commune and distorted the meaning of its principles and actions, 
became the immediate task of the advanced contingent of the work- 
‘ers of all countries, of the members of the International. To dissem- 
inate accurate information about what was taking place in Paris, 
the organisational network formed by the International during the 
preceding six years was mobilised and use was made of the links 


1 The General Council of the First International, 1871-1872, Minutes, Pro- 
ress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 462. 
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3 Ibid. 

4 Prosper Olivier Lissagaray, History of the Commune of 1871, pp. 228-29. 
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with its federal councils and local sections, with their leaders and 
press. “In secretaries’ letters to sections on the continent and in 
the United States, the true character of this great revolution 
in Paris was explained to the workers,” Marx wrote to Fran- 
el. 

; Marx’s personal contribution to the defence of the Commune was 
inestimable. He fought for it as “a participant in the mass struggle, 
to which he reacted with all his characteristic ardour and passion” .? 
He closely followed the course of events, each step taken in the camp 
of reaction, striving to lay bare the secret plans of Thiers and Bis- 
marck, to bring to light what they were in fact plotting. He advised 
the Commune on the tactics of leadership and on military operations, 
and provided it with information which might be useful to it and 
which was accessible to him in London from the world press and his 
extensive contacts in diverse circles. We still know very little about 
this advice, which was in most cases passed on verbally to the lead- 
ers of proletarian Paris. In parallel, Marx personally headed the 
broad movement of solidarity of the proletarians of all countries with 
the Paris Commune, directing it into the needed channel. 

This movement sprang from the mass campaigns in support of the 
Strike struggle, against militarism and wars of aggrandisement. 
These campaigns had been conducted by the International’s sections 
in Europe and America in 1865-1870. Compared with these cam- 
paigns, the movement of solidarity with the Commune was larger 
in scale, more organised, and permeated with a more profound under- 
Standing of proletarian internationalism; being a reflection of the 
general revolutionary crisis that European society was going through 
at the time, it was also more energetic politically. 

The circumstance that in face of the proletarian Commune all the 
governments were representative of reaction, allies and accomplices 
of Thiers, gave the 1874 solidarity movement of European and Amer- 
ican workers a new noteworthy feature. By acting in defence of the 
first-ever proletarian state, the workers became inevitably involved 
in a direct confrontation with the governments of their own countries, 
and took the path of open revolutionary actions. 

Depending on local conditions, the situation, operating legisla- 
tion, the extent of democratic freedoms, whether or not there was 
a police regime, and so on, the struggle in support of the Commune 
acquired the most diverse forms in the various countries. However, 


! Marx an Leo Frankel, um den 26. April 1871, Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 
mo, S. 217. 

2 V.I. Lenin, “Preface to the Russian Translation of Karl Marx’s Letters 
to Dr. Kugelmann”, Collected Works, Vol. 12, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
4962, p. 110. 
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in all countries workers’ action promoted the growth of proletarian 
class consciousness and organisation, the strengthening of the workerg’ 
press. and the invigoration of the strike struggle for workers’ socia} 
and political demands. Everywhere these actions powerfully in. 
fluenced all aspects of the working-class movement that accentuated 
the class character of that movement. 

The German workers, acting under the leadership of a revoly- 
tionary Social-Democratic Party, were in the vanguard of the soli- 
darity movement. In the German) parliament on May 26, during Bloody 
Week, August Bebel denounced the assistance that Bismarck was 
extending to the Thiers government and pledged fidelity to the cause 
of the Commune. The party newspaper Volksstaat, despite conti- 
nuous imposition of fines and the confiscations of its issues, coura- 
geously supported the Communards, expounding the substance of 
their actions and refuting the slanderous inventions of the reactionary 
German press. Cautioned that it would be immediately disbanded 
if any mention were made of the Commune, the Congress of the 
Social-Democratic Party indirectly expressed its attitude to the 
Paris revolution, stating its total solidarity with the reports on 
political and social issues of the past year in its newspaper. 

In spite of brutal police persecution the workers of multinational 
Austria-Hungary came forward in defence of the Commune. On 
April 8, 1871, the Viennese workers’ newspaper Volkswille published 
a letter from Paris in which Frankel wrote of the formal proclamation 
of the Commune. This issue was arrested but the typesetters secretly 
removed and circulated almost the entire edition. Acting against 
a police ban, the Hungarian workers held a rally in Pest to mourn 
the fall of the Commune. Delegates arrived from Vienna and Prague, 
and the procession marched to the building housing a workers’ 
union. Many of the participants were taken into custody and tried, 
while the union itself was dissolved. 

In England the propaganda in support of the Commune was con- 
ducted chiefly by members of the General Council; they spoke at 
meetings and rallies and wrote regularly of the Paris events in 
workers’ and democratic newspapers. Under the impact of the revo- 
lution of March 18 a left wing upholding the idea of a social republic 
was formed in the republican movement, which became active after 
France was proclaimed a republic on September 4. A message to the 
Commune and all the workers of Paris—to the “pioneers and builders 
of a better social system”—was adopted on April 16 at a mass rally 
in Hyde Park. This message was read at a sitting of the Commune 
and published in the Journal officiel on April 20. 

By early June 1874 the British workers and bourgeois radicals 
had mobilised public opinion against the Thiers government’s demand 
for the extradition of Communards as criminals to the extent that 
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the Prime Minister William Ewart Gladstone turned down Versailles’ 
uest. 

eT he Swiss members of the International, who had their own work- 
ers’ press and enjoyed freedom of speech, were able to write off 
the Commune with relatively little hindrance. By organising a wide 
protest movement they, too, prevented the extradition of Com- 
munards. 

The Swiss workers were the only contingent of the international 
proletariat to make an attempt to extend effective, practical assis- 
tance to the Commune. The heads of the International’s Geneva 
sections, including Johann Philipp Becker, Henri Perret, and Nikolai 
Utin, set up a secret committee, contacted Lyons and Paris, printed 
appeals, formed armed detachments, and intended to act in support 
of the revolutionary movement in the south of France. The swift 
suppression of the movement in Lyons (March 24), Saint-Etienne 
(March 27), Creusot (March 28), Narbonne (March 31), and Marseilles 
{April 4) deprived the insurgents of their principal strong points. 
“Had we had a little more money in March and April,” Becker wrote, 
“we would have roused the whole of Southern France and thereby 
saved the Paris Commune.” 

In North America the movement of solidarity commenced some- 
what later than in Europe, but there, too, the workers’ actions in 
defence of the cause and ideas of the Commune were accompanied 
by demands for an eight-hour working day and equality for 
blacks. 

In economically less developed countries, where the working-class 
movement was still in its infancy, solidarity with the Paris Commune, 
defence of its gains, and the dissemination of its experience helped 
to draw the proletarians into the great international army of labour, 
into the sphere of the International’s influence. In these countries 
most of the authors of the first appeals and organisers of the first 
Solidarity rallies were not workers but members of the working intel- 
ligentsia, socialism-oriented “proletarians by brain”, revolutionary 
democrats. 

In Russia, for example, proclamations secretly put out by a St. Pe- 
tersburg student N. P. Goncharov in April and May 1871 were 
a direct response to the Paris revolution of March 18. Declaring 
that the “world revolution has begun” and that “it will spread to 
all the capitals of the world”, Goncharov urged revolutionary young 
people in Russia to prepare for the moment the revolution came to 
Russia from the walls of Paris. “Respond, honest people,” he wrote 
in his last leaflet (May 14), “respond wherever you may be to perishing 
Paris so that as it dies it should know that its cause will be taken up 


1 The First International and the Paris Commune, p. 544. 
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and carried forward as courageously and heroically as it itself hag 
done.” 

A striking manifestation of the Commune’s international charac. 
ter, which sprang from its substance as a government of the workin 
people, was the direct participation in its struggle against Versailles 
by many foreigners alongside the workers of Paris and people from 
other departments of France. Proletarian revolutionaries, revoly- 
tionary democrats, and Socialists of different countries, who found 
themselves in Paris on March 18 or had come specially to take their 
place at its barricades, realised that the destiny of the international 
revolution was at stake, that this was a struggle for a better future 
for humanity. Frankel, Dabrowski, and Wréblewski were not the 
only foreigners whose names are associated in perpetuity with the 
Commune. Among the defenders of the Commune a place of honour 
is held by members of Russian revolutionary democracy, of Russian 
socialist thought. 

Elizaveta Tomanovskaya, a member of the Russian section of the. 
First International, is known (by the name Eliza Dmitrieva) as. 
a founding member and leader of the Women’s Union for the Defence- 
of Paris. Evidently acting on Marx’s advice (she went to Paris from 
London), Tomanovskaya drew many thousands of women into the 
vigorous activity of that centralised organisation. She corresponded 
with Marx, keeping him informed of developments in insurgent 
Paris. During “May Week”, Tomanovskaya and Louise Michel com- 
manded a battalion, displaying miracles of courage. A. V. Korvin- 
Krukovskaya, sister of the distinguished Russian mathematician 
Sofia Kovalevskaya, was in Paris from the autumn of 1870 onwards 
and conducted extensive organisational and propaganda work. To- 
gether with her husband, Charles Victor Jacklard, she fought at the 
barricades to the last, defending the Commune.? M. P. Sazhin (Arm- 
and Ross) likewise fought at the barricades; he came from Zurich 
as soon as he learned of the Commune’s proclamation. Another Rus- 
sian revolutionary, V. A. Potapenko, was adjutant to General Dabrow- 
ski, with whom he stayed to the last minute. 

P. L. Lavrov, who resided in Paris from the winter of 1870/74 
onwards, gave the Commune his wholehearted support. As early 
as March 21 he sent a Brussels workers’ newspaper a report in which 
he articulated the wish for the “victory of this republic, which has 
indeed come out of the people and been founded by workers who 
only want justice and brotherhood”. In another report, on the elec- 


1 B.S. Itenberg, Russia and the Paris Commune, Moscow, 1971, pp. 142-44 
(in Russian). 

2 1. S. Knizhnik-Vetrov, Russian Women in the First International and the 
Paris Commune, Moscow-Leningrad, 1964, pp. 84-85; S. S. Volk, Karl Marz 
and Russian Civic Personalities, Leningrad, 1969, pp. 93-98 (both in Russian).. 
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jions to the Commune, Lavrov wrote that it was a victory “of the 
proletarians, upright and calm in their strength, over all the demor- 
alised forces of bourgeois society”. In early April, firmly believing 
jhat the new power was durable, Lavrov wrote a letter to the Com- 
mune in which alongside considerations about a reform of the public 
education system, he outlined a plan for extra-school classes for 
‘adult workers in order to train them for the political and administrat- 
ive duties delegated to them by the new power. At the close of April 
Lavrov left Paris, travelling via Brussels to London, where he joined 
in the far-flung movement of solidarity with the Commune directed 
by Marx and Engels. 

After the Commune fell, one of the orientations of the mass sol- 
idarity movement in all countries was the defence of the rights of 
emigre Communards, the provision of housing, food, and work for 
them. This direct fraternal assistance was handled by the General 
Council and the local sections of the International. 

Concern for the destiny of the Communards was accompanied by 
speeches at workers’ rallies and by contributions to the workers’ 
press: against the plans to extradite foreigners (in England), for 
the observance of the traditional right of political asylum (in Swit- 
zerland), for freedom of speech and assembly (in Germany), for 
freedom of the press (in Austria-Hungary), and for equal rights for 
blacks (in the USA). 


Although more than a hundred years have passed, the experience: 
and lessons of the Paris Commune continue to hold a prominent 
place in the ideological treasure-store of the international working- 
class movement and play a major role in the ideological struggle 
over fundamental issues of the revolutionary process of the twentieth 
century. This is not surprising because all problems of any signifi- 
cance for the triumph of the socialist revolution are in one way or 
another linked with the Commune. The Commune’s achievements and 
even its mistakes, inconsistency, and blunders continue to help 
the parties of the working class to chart the optimal strategy and 
tactics. Although the conditions for the struggle of the proletariat 
kept changing radically with the passage of time and blind copying 
of the Commune’s experience can bring no benefit, the basic elements 
of this experience retain their universal importance for the entire 
period of revolutionary transition from capitalism to socialism. 

This was Lenin’s approach to the ideological heritage of the Paris: 
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Commune. For him this heritage served as the theoretical mainsta 

for the implementation of key tasks of the revolutionary struggle 
and the basis for conclusions that contributed inestimably to the 
development of Marxism. He used the example of the Paris Commune 
most frequently and productively in periods linked to the greatest 
class battles in Russia (and thereby in the world)—-the revolution 
of 1905-1907, the revolutions of February and October 1917, and 
the commencement of socialist construction in the Soviet Union, 
These were also periods of maximum tension in the ideological 
struggle in the working-class movement between consistent Marxists 
and opportunists, a struggle in which the latter misrepresented the 
Commune’s experience and used this misrepresentation in an effort 
to substantiate their refusal to join in preparations for the socia- 
list revolution. This was the line followed at the close of the nine- 
teenth century by the revisionists and later, during the First 
World War, by Kautsky and his supporters; “leftist”, anarchist, and 
other elements sought to appropriate the ideological heritage of the 
Commune. 

Lenin proved the untenability of all claims of this kind and showed 
the significance of the Commune as the first-ever state of a new type— 
the proletarian state—as “a great example of how to combine ini- 
tiative, independence, freedom of action and vigour from below with 
voluntary centralism free from stereotyped forms”.' In substantive 
analyses of the lessons of the Commune Lenin concentrated on the 
question of proletarian leadership of the revolution, stressing that 
such leadership could be durable and consistent only if the working 
class had a militant Marxist party. He saw the absence of such a party 
as an essential reason for the Commune’s fall.* This conclusion was 
decisive for the prospects of the working-class movement in Russia, 
where Lenin founded a revolutionary party, a new type of party 
capable of heading the working class in the struggle for the overthrow 
of bourgeois rule and the establishment of the power of the working 
class and its allies expressing the democratic aspirations of the work- 
ing people. 

With this is closely linked another conclusion from the experience 


1 V.I1. Lenin, “How to Organise Competition?”, Collected Works, Vol. 26, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1964, p. 413. 

2 V. I. Lenin, “Plan of a Lecture on the Commune”, Collected Works, Vol. 8, 
p. 208; “Lessons of the Commune”, Collected Works, Vol. 13, p. 477; “In Memory 
of the Commune”, Collected Works, Vol. 17, p. 141. 

3 “The Commune of Paris,” wrote Jacques Duclos, who was a member of 
the Political Bureau of the French Communist Party, “was a government of 
proletarian dictatorship. As Lenin showed in The State and Revolution, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is a form of democracy superior to bourgeois 
democracy” (Jacques Duclos, A l’assaut du ciel. La Commune de Paris annocia- 
trice d’un monde nouveau, Editions Sociales, Paris, 19641, p. 3414). 
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of the Commune, namely, that the proletariat has to win mass allies, 
ghiefly the peasants. The question of allies is the keynote of all of 
Lenin’s pronouncements on the Commune. For Lenin the Commune’s 
failure to reach understanding with the peasant masses was one of 
the points of departure in formulating the question of the import- 
ance of the proletariant’s alliance with the peasants at the bourgeois- 
gemocratic and the socialist stages of the revolution. 
» On the eve of the October Revolution, when the task of assuming 
ower confronted the proletariat of Russia, Lenin wrote The State 
and Revolution in which he made an unsurpassed analysis of the Com- 
mune’s experience of smashing the military-bureaucratic machine 
of the bourgeoisie, a question that has been most grossly misrepre- 
sented in the writings of reformist and centrist leaders, notably 
Karl Kautsky, whose theses were witheringly criticised by Lenin. 
Aiter the October Revolution Lenin used the lessons of the Commune 
for building a new life. At this stage, too, he upheld the true lessons 
oi the Commune against the falsifications of the Kautskyites, who 
distorted them, counterposing the Bolsheviks, proponents of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, to the Paris Communards as having 
allegedly propounded “pure”, supra-class democracy. These fabrica- 
tions were refuted by Lenin in, among others, his work The Prole- 
tarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky (1918). 

In subsequent decades as well, these issues (as some others) re- 
Mained the subject of a sharp polemic between spokesmen of different 
Currents in the international working-class movement. The topi- 
Cality of the Commune’s experience and lessons and their signifi- 
Cance as a factor of the present-day ideological struggle were most 
Strikingly demonstrated on the Commune’s centenary, which was 
Marked by progressives throughout the world in 1971. The unceasing 
attempts to appropriate the Commune or undermine its significance 
“precisely by circles that have contempt for and strive to deceive 
the people”! were noted in a special issue of the theoretical journal 
of the Central Committee of the French Communist Party, and also 
at an international scientific conference sponsored by the Maurice 
Thorez Institute in Paris in May 1971, and an international theoret- 
ical conference in Prague. At these conferences it was stated that the 
ideological heritage of the Commune had become a demarcation line 
Separating consistent Marxists-Leninists from opportunists.” The 
right opportunists and revisionists dispute the continuity of the 
Commune’s revolutionary traditions, deny its substance as the po- 


1 Cahiers du communisme, March (971, p. 22. 
2 World Marzist Review, February 1971. pp. 1-13; Voici laube. L’immortelle 
Commune de Puris, pp. 54-55, 235. 
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litical power of the proletariat, and accentuate its mistakes; the 
“lefts” canonise some specifically local features of the Commune ang 
counterpose them to the principles of creative Marxism-Leninisy. 

The records of the centenary fora and subsequent works by Marx. 
ists in the USSR, France, and other countries convincingly refute 
these (and analogous) versions, which misrepresent the substance 
and historical significance of that event. 

To return to the days of the Commune itself, it must be noted that 
the task of championing the fundamental positions won by the 
Paris Communards and understanding the Commune’s experience 
confronted the international proletarian organisation as soon as 
the Commune was defeated. 

The principal role in fulfilling this task fell to Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels. 





- Chapter 4 


LESSONS OF THE PARIS COMMUNE 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF MARXIST THEORY. 
THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL IN THE 1870s 


SCIENTIFIC VIEW 
OF THE PEOPLE’S HISTORICAL CREATIVE GENIUS 


The Paris Commune provided lessons of inestimable significance 
for the further development of Marxism, the proletariat’s revolution- 
ary theory. The innovatory experience of the Communards produced 
inexhaustible material for generalisation, and all the subsequent writ- 
ings of Marx and Engels were linked in one way or another, directly 
orindirectly, to the Commune, to the problems and ideas it had 
brought to life. 

The appeal of the International’s General Council, The Civil 
War in France (written by Marx), was the major document present- 
ing the first-ever analysis of the basic problems raised by the rise, 
existence, and fall of the first proletarian dictatorship. 

The Commune had only just fallen, and many of its militants 
had died at its barricades. Over the fresh graves of the Communards, 
frequently in their own words, Marx showed the true substance of 
What they had accomplished, about which they themselves might 
have only surmised. In the face of unbridled reaction intoxicated with 
victory Marx stood up for the vanquished, who had not spared their 
lives in the name of a better future for humankind. 

The task that Marx set himself was to turn the spontaneous sym- 
pathy for the Commune into a conscious striving on the part of the 
proletarian masses to complete its work. In The Civil War in France 
his point of departure was that the lessons of the first proletarian 
dictatorship had made the workers more conscious of themselves as 
a class, more prepared to accept Marxism, and more eager to find 
the answers to fundamental problems of the proletarian movement. 

The events in Paris bore out the conclusion, drawn by Marx and 
Engels in 1848-1849, that the proletariat would play the decisive 
part in the coming revolution. In alliance with the working masses 
it would undertake democratic tasks whose consistent, revolutionary 
fulfilment would evolve into a settlement of the principal antagon- 
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ism generated by the capitalist mode of production. The conclusion 
that the struggle for the class aims of the proletariat in combination 
with the struggle for democracy is a basic condition of success constj_ 
tutes one of the key lessons of the Commune, a lesson that was Clearly 
brought to light by Marx and Engels. 

In The Civil War in France and later works, Marx and Engels 
used the Commune’s experience to continue their substantiation 
and development of the theory of the socialist revolution. In Engels’ 
articles of the series Notes of the War, Marx’s Outlines of “The Civil 
War in France”, and in the latter work itself the founders of Marx- 
ism revealed many of the factors that led to the revolution in Paris: 
the degradation of the ruling elite, the breakdown of the old machin- 
ery of state, chiefly of the army, the cowardice of the bourgeoisie, 
its inability to administer the nation, its betrayal of national interests, 
the drastic deterioration of the working people’s condition, the spon. 
taneous organisation and growing militancy of the masses, mainly 
of the workers, and, lastly, the fact that the masses were armed. 
Moreover, in The Civil War in France it is shown that what ultimately 
brought the Commune to life was not the specific situation in Paris 
but the general laws governing the evolution of class contradictions, 
which had come to a head at precisely that moment. In amplifying 
these propositions against the background of subsequent lessons of 
the revolutionary struggle, Lenin developed a coherent teaching on 
the revolutionary situation. 

Marx's analysis of the events in Paris after March 18, 1871, brought 
him round to the conclusion that that was a genuine people’s revolu- 
tion, in which the masses remained in control of the situation after 
victory. In Outlines of “The Civil War in France” he wrote: “That 
the Revolution is made in the name and confessedly for the popular 
masses, that is, the producing masses, is a feature this Revolution 
has in common with all its predecessors. The new feature is that the 
people, after the first rise, have not disarmed themselves ... they 
have taken the actual management of their Revolution into their 


own hands and found at the same time, in case of success, the ~eans 


to hold it in the hands of the people themselves.”! 

He underscored the Commune’s profoundly democratic character, 
both for its aims and for the ways and means by which it sought to 
achieve these aims, noting that it did not have recourse to acts of 
violence such as those “in which the revolutions, and still more the 
counter-revolutions, of the ‘better classes’ ahound”.2 


? Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune. Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1976. pp. 164-65 

2 Karl Marx, “The Civil War in France”, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, pp. 212-13. 
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One of the lessons of the Commune is that the proletariat can win 

plitical power by relatively peaceful means. However, the meas- 
ures taken by the new government inevitably encounter growing re- 
sistance from the former ruling classes; the insurgency of the coun- 
ferrevolutionaries gathers momentum. These are the forces that 
start a civil war. If determined measures of revolutionary violence 
are not taken against the counter-revolution or if such measures are 
simply delayed the horrors of white terror are inescapable. 

Indicative in this respect are the following words spoken by Marx 
in a talk with a World correspondent on July 3, 18741. The correspond- 
ent said he supposed that in Britain the working class could come 
to power without a violent revolution, by employing the British 
method of agitation at meetings and in the press until the minor- 
ity grows into a majority. “I am not so sanguine on that point as 
you, Marx replied. “The English middle class has always shown 
itself willing enough to accept the verdict of the majority so long 
as it enjoyed the monopoly of the voting power. But mark me, as 
soon as it finds itself outvoted on what it considers vital questions 
we shall see here a new slave-owner’s war.”! 

A few months later Marx generalised this thesis, writing: “We 
should tell the governments: We know that you are an armed force 
directed against the proletarians; weshall militate against you peacea- 
bly where possible, and with weapons where necessary.” 

He returned to this vital issue later, at the close of the 1870s. 
“Historical development can be ‘peaceful’,” he wrote, “as long as 
those who wield power in the given society do not use violence to 
obstruct this development. If, say, in Britain and in the United States 
the working class should win the majority in parliament or in 
the Congress it could use legal means to do away with the laws and 
Institutions blocking its development, and even so only to the extent 
Made necessary by social advancement. Nevertheless, the ‘peace- 
ful’ movement would become ‘violent’ if it encountered resistance 
from those interested in preserving the old order, and if these latter 
found themselves reduced to a vanquished force (as in the American 
Movement and the French Revolution) they would rise against the 
‘lawful’ force.”8 

In studies made at the time Marx and Engels gave much of their 
attention to questions related to a dialectico-materialist understand- 
ing of history. In concrete terms, this was seen mainly in their in- 


1 The World, New York, 18. VII. 1871. 
2 “Aufzeichnung einer Rede von Karl Marx iiber die politische Aktion der 
Arbeiterklasse”, Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 17, Dietz Verlag, Berlin. 1968, S. 652. 

8 Karl Marx, “Konspekt der Reichstagsdebatte tiber das Sozialistengesetz”, 


Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 34, Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 1973, S. 498-499. 
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terest in the question of the state, a question springing from the neeq 
to generalise the historical experience of the Commune and from the 
need to meet the practical requirements of the ongoing politica] 
| struggle of the proletariat. In The Civil War in France and in the Out. 
| lines Marx presented an unsurpassed analysis of how the political, 
| state superstructure is established over the capitalist system of re. 

| lations of production. | 
The giant apparatus of administration and coercion, which octo. 
pus-like entoils the social body in its many tentacles—the bureau- 
| cracy, the standing army, the police, the clergy, and the magistra- 
\ ture—has been in existence, he wrote, since the days of absolute mo- 
| narchy. For the then nascent bourgeois society centralised state po- 
Wh wer was to serve as a powerful weapon for emancipation from feu- 
| dalism. The French revolution of the eighteenth century, whose aim 
was to sweep away the medieval garbage of seigniorial, local, urban, 
and provincial privileges, could not but also clear the social base 
Ht} of the last roadblocks that were still holding up the full develop- 
i) ment of centralised state power with its omnipresent institutions 

| patterned according to a hierarchical] division of labour. 
| Under bourgeois-parliamentary regimes the struggle for control 
| of the state machine grew increasingly more acute between rival fac- 
tions. of the ruling class or classes, which lusted for an administra- 
tion that would give them benefits and the possibility of using state 
| power in their own interests. They went to all lengths to obscure the 
class nature of the state, to portray it as an impartial force. 

As economic progress multiplied the ranks of the working class and 
compounded its hardships, which fuelled resistance from the prole- 
tariat and made it increasingly determined to achieve emancipa- 

| tion, the state more and more openly showed that it was an instru- 

| ment of class despotism, a political machine for the enslavement of 

the producers of wealth by those who appropriated that wealth. This 

became most pronounced in the days of the Bonapartist Empire, 

when the “whole turpitude of the capitalist regime, given full scope 

to its innate tendency, broke loose unfettered”. “This ultimate form 

i} of the governmental power was at the same time its most prosti- 

tute, shameless plunder of the state resources by a band of adventurers, 

a hotbed of huge state debts, the glory of prostitution, a factitious 

life of false pretences. The governmental power with all its tinsel 
covering from top to bottom immersed in the mud.” 

From an analysis of the development of the state superstructure, 

of which the Paris Commune was an entirely new type, both in 

form and content, Marx drew a conclusion of abiding significance 


| ——————— 
| 1 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, p. 205. 
' 2" Thid: 
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for the strategy of the revolutionary proletariat. The Commune had 
completely borne out that it was necessary to smash the bourgeois 
state machine as the condition of the social emancipation of the work- 
ing class: this conclusion was deduced by Marx from the lessons 
of the revolution of 1848-1849. In generalising the lessons of the 
Gommune Marx wrote that the working class could not simply lay 
hold of the ready-made state machine and wield it for its own pur- 
pose. The political instrument of its enslavement could not serve as 
the political instrument of its emancipation.! The revolution in Pa- 
ris and the experience of the Commune allowed specifying and de- 
veloping this important proposition of Marxist theory. 

Marx did not confine himself to stating his general, principled at- 
titude to the bourgeois state machine. Already then he raised the ques- 
tion of a differentiated approach to the various elements of the 
state structure. He wrote: “While the merely repressive organs of 
the old governmental power were to be amputated, its legitimate func- 
tions were to be wrested from an authority usurping pre-eminence 
over society itself, and restored to the responsible agents of socie- 
hy.” 

Characteristically, as Marx saw it, the repressive organs consisted 
not only of the instruments of the material power of the former gov- 
ernment (standing army, the police, and so on) but also of the in- 
struments of spiritual oppression. He thought very highly of the 
Commune’s efforts to separate church and state, fundamentally 
democratise school education, and emancipate science. 

The amputation of what Marx called the “most deplorable aspect” 
of the bourgeois state opens up additional possibilities for utilising, 
after the proletarian revolution, those of its agencies whose functions 
are vital to society and conform to the requirements of its develop- 
ment. 

The founders of Marxism subsequently dealt with this problem 
time and again. In 1883 Engels enunciated the fundamental propo- 
sitions of the Marxist teaching on the state, writing that “the prole- 
tarian class will first have to possess itself of the organised political 
force of the state and with this aid stamp out the resistance of the 
capitalist class and re-organise society... It may require adaptation 
to the new functions.”? 

The character and dimensions of these changes may evidently 
vary, depending on the situation prevailing in the given country. 
But everywhere, as Marx and Engels always maintained, the chan- 


1 Thid., p. 202. 

2 Karl Marx, “The Civil War in France”, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 221. 

3 Engels to Phil Van Patten, April 18, 1883, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Selected Correspondence, p. 341. 
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ges in the state machine will involve amputating the repressive 
agencies and the democratisation of socially vital agencies. 

Marx considered the demolition of the bourgeois state machine 
and the creation of a new system of political power by the proleta. 
riat in the context of a wider problem—the withering away of the 
state. In characterising the acts of the Commune, he defined them as 
a process of the “reabsorption of the state power by society as its 
own living forces instead of as forces controlling and subduing it, 
by the popular masses themselves forming their own force instead 
of the organised force of their suppression”. 

Attention to this problem was also given by Engels in his Jntro- 
duction to “The Civil War in France”. Among other things, he criti- 
cised the superstitious reverence for the bourgeois state widespread 
also in social-democratic circles and the belief “that the affairs and 
interests common to the whole of society could not be looked after 
otherwise than as they have been looked after in the past, that is, 
through the state and its lucratively positioned officials”.? 

However, Marx’s approach to the question of the withering away 
of the state had nothing in common with the grotesquely simplistic 
formulas of the anarchists for the “abolition” of the state. Marx was 
aware that this withering away could only be the result of long de- 
velopment. 

With this approach is linked the deeper analysis made by Marx 
and Engels of the question of the proletarian dictatorship. On the 
basis of the Commune’s experience, they demonstrated that the 
proletarian revolution and the establishment of working-class poli- 
tical rule would not at once remove the exploiting classes and by a 
single act reshape the relations of property. The existence of the ex- 
ploiting classes even after the revolution and the need for a funda- 
mental remoulding of social relations make the dictatorship of the 
proletariat the guarantee that the building of a socialist society will 
proceed successfully. 

The Commune gave Marx vivid and concrete material for seeing 
how the democratic substance of the proletarian dictatorship mani- 
fests itself in life, in new state forms. The Commune, he noted, re- 
presented broad strata of working people and was the flesh and blood 
of the working people of Paris. Its agencies consisted of “working 
men, or acknowledged representatives of the working class”. The 
fact that they were responsible to their electors closed the door to 
the emergence of a bureaucratic caste and created new conditions 
for the functioning of the state machine. The Commune’s agencies— 


1 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, P. 452, 

2 Frederick Engels, “Introduction to The Civil War in France”, Karl Marx, 
Frederick ee “Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 189. 
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the commissions, the armed forces, the people’s militia, the courts— 
were created through the revolutionary initiative of the people for 
resolving the problems posed by life. Although the Communards en- 
deavoured to substantiate their actions within the framework of old 
Jaws and traditions, the new power and its institutions, resting on 
the authority and strength of the revolutionary people, in fact shat- 
fered these laws and traditions. They would have been helpless with- 
out the support of the people, without their involvement in the set- 
jlement of all issues, big and small. 

Thus, having been studiously kept away from administration un- 
der all forms of the bourgeois state, the people had now set up a gov- 
ernment which not only acted in their interests, but all of whose 
functions were performed by the masses themselves. Both formally 
and in practice the Commune made the masses, the working class 
in the first place, the masters of their own destiny, the subject of 
sovereign power. 

Further, the Commune’s experience is eloquent evidence that the 
profoundly democratic character of the proletarian dictatorship does 
not preclude but, on the contrary, presupposes the creation of state 
institutions capable of defending the people’s gains and suppressing 
counter-revolution by sufficiently authoritarian methods. 

After the Commune, Marx rounded off his theory of the period of 
transition from capitalism to socialism as a result of a further study 
of the question of the proletarian dictatorship. In Outlines of “The 
Civil War in France” he wrote that the creation of new forms of so- 
Cial production was a long and complex process, noting that “this 
work of regeneration will be again and again relented and impeded 
by the resistance of vested interests and class egotisms”.1 

The complexity of beginning society’s transformation and, con- 
Sequently, the need for the proletarian state as the vital instrument 
of this transformation became evident already in the course of the 
Social changes instituted by the Commune, of which some were more 
successful than others. In this connection Marx wrote: “The working 
Class did not expect miracles from the Commune. They have no rea- 
dy-made utopias to introduce par décret du peuple. They know that. 
in order to work out their own emancipation, and along with it that. 
higher form to which present society is irresistibly tending by its 
own economical agencies, they will have to pass through long strug- 
gles, through a series of historic processes, transforming circumstan- 
ces and men.” 

The development of the idea of a period of transition and the pro- 
cess of obtaining a deeper understanding of the historic role of the 


1 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, p. 157. 
2 Karl Marx, “The Civil War in France”, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 224. 
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proletarian dictatorship may also be traced in Marx’s abstract of 
Bakunin’s Statehood and Anarchy, in which he replied, as it were, tg 
the anarchist interpretation of the Commune’s experience. Bakunin 
said he was puzzled by the meaning of the words “the proletariat 
raised to the level of a ruling estate”, asking whom it would rule. To 
this Marx wrote: “It signifies that as long as there are other classes, 
particularly the capitalist class, and as long as the proletariat js 
fighting it (because its enemies do not vanish and the old organisa- 
tion of society does not disappear when the proletariat comes to po- 
wer), it has to resort to measures of violence, consequently, govern- 
mental measures.”! 

The classical formulation of the tasks of the transition period and 
of the proletarian dictatorship as the state of that period was given 
by Marx later, in Critique of the Gotha Programme. 

M oreover, the classics of Marxism found the key to defining the 
proletarian dictatorship’s historical place in the development of 
the state. Ina polemic with the Bakuninists, Marx and Engels wrote 
in 1872 that “once the aim of the proletarian movement, i.e., the abo- 
lition of classes, is attained, the power of the State, which serves 
to keep the great majority of producers in bondage to a very small 
exploiter minority, disappears, and the functions of government be 
come simple administrative functions”.* The state withers away. 

The lessons of the Paris Commune enabled Marx and Engels to 
make a substantial contribution to the study of the problem of the 
allies of the working class in the proletarian revolution. As the first 
experience of proletarian dictatorship, the Commune also tackled 
crucial national tasks—the eradication of the effects of the thorough- 
ly currupt Empire and the defence of the nation’s freedom and inde- 
pendence. In this, too, the interests of the working class coincided 
with those of the middle strata of France’s society of those times. 

In the face of the disasters that rained down on France as a result 
of the war and in the face of the crisis—national and financial ruin— 
these strata felt “that not the corrupt class of the would-be slavehold- 
ers of France, but only the manly aspirations and the herculean 
power of the working class can come to the rescue!”3 They realised 
“that only the working class can... convert science from an instru- 
ment of class rule into a popular force, convert the men of science 
themselves from panderers of class prejudice, place-hunting state 
parasites, and allies of capital into free agents of thought!”* 


1 Karl Marx, “Konspekt von Bakunins Buch ‘Staatlichkeit und Anarchie’”. 
Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 18, Dietz Verlag, Berlin. 1969, S. 630. 

2 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, “Fictitious Splits in the International”, 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 285. 

3 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, p. 162. 

* Tbid. 
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This was seen in the actual behaviour of the various social groups. 
“for the first time in history,” Marx wrote, “the petty and moyénne 
middle class has openly rallied round the workmen’s revolution, and 

roclaimed it as the only means of its own salvation and that of 
France! It forms with them the bulk of the National Guard, it sits 
With them in the Commune, it mediates for them in the Union Ré- 
ublicaine!”? 

For its part, the Commune did much to ease the condition of the 
middle social strata that had fallen into bondage to the big bourgeoi- 
sie—the “creditor class”.2 The Commune reaffirmed that an alliance 
had to be formed by the working class with the peasants in the course 
of the proletarian revolution. Competition from the big farmers, 
innumerable taxes, usury, the robbing of the peasant by means of the 
judiciary, which enmeshed him on all sides, reduced him, Marx no- 
ted, to the condition of the Indian pariah. Expropriation of the pea- 
sants became a commonplace. “What separates the peasant from the 
proletarian,” Marx wrote, “is, therefore, no longer his real interest, but 
his delusive prejudice.”® 

Had it held its own, the Commune was the only power that could 
have, even in the economic situation of those times, cardinally im- 
proved the condition of the peasant. It was the only form of govern- 
ment that could change the economic condition of his life, rescue him 
from expropriation by the landowner, and save him from drudgery 
and misery. The Commune could have converted his nominal pro- 
prietorship of the land into real proprietorship of the fruits of his 
labour and combined for him the benefits of contemporary agronomy 
dictated by social wants and encroaching upon him as a hostile agen - 
cy, without annihilating his position as a really independent produ- 
cer.“ It would have delivered him from the tyranny of the police- 
man, the gendarme, and the prefect and “put enlightenment by the 
schoolmaster in the place of stultification by the priest”.° 

In other words, the Commune had every reason to tell the peasants 
that “its victory was their only hope”.® This explains why the Com- 
mune’s enemies were so afraid of free communication between Paris 
of the Communards and the provinces. This explains their cowardly 
haste to “establish a police blockade around Paris, so as to stop the 
spread of the rinderpest”.? 


1 Tbid., pp. 161-62. 
2 VHYQ., [F. Loe: 

S bie... Do wtod: 

4 Tbid. 


5 Karl Marx. “The Givil War in France”, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 225. 
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7 Thid., p. 226. 
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As formulated by Marx and Engels, the question of allies of the 
working class in the proletarian revolution was used by Lenin as the 
point of departure for his relevant teaching. This is one of the cen- 
tral components of Leninism. 

The Commune’s successes and then its defeat accentuated the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the people and the army. The 
complexity of this relationship was shown by how the events in Paris 
unfolded. That there were few government troops in the besieged 
capital was a factor in clearing the way for the establishment of the 
Commune. Moreover, the victory of the people was facilitated when 
some of these troops sided with them. However, it was the standing 
army that drowned the Commune in blood. A major service of the 
founders of Marxism was that they immediately noted this and gave 
the impetus for further theoretical research into this question. Marx, 
for instance, attached great significance to the fact that in Paris the 
army was replaced by a National Guard consisting mainly of workers. 
“This fact,” he wrote, “was to become an institution, and the Na- 
tional Guard of the great cities, the people armed against governmen- 
tal usurpation, to supplant the standing army, defending the govern- 
ment against the people.”! 

The question of arming the people and of the relationship bet- 
ween the army and the revolutionary proletarian masses was ampli- 
fied later in the works of Marx and Engels, of their great continuer 
Lenin, and in subsequent Marxist literature. 

Itself a political act of a higher type, the Commune constituted a 
refutation of the tactics of political abstentionism pursued by the 
Proudhonists and then adopted by the Bakuninists. “The morning 
after the Paris Commune,” Engels wrote in the autumn of 1871, “which 
has made proletarian political action an order of the day, absten- 
tion from political action is entirely out of the question.”2 

Since revolution is a supreme political act, “those who want revo- 
lution must also want the means of achieving it, that is, political 
action, which prepares the ground for revolution and provides the 
workers with the revolutionary training without which they are 
sure to become the dupes ... the morning after the battle”.3 

To preach that the workers should abstain from politics would be 
tantamount to pushing them into the embrace of bourgeois politics. 

Questioning the assertion that every political act was tantamount 
to recognising the existing order, Engels said: “...so long as this 
state of affairs offers us the means of protesting against it, our use of 


1 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, p. 206. 

2 Frederick Engels, “Apropos of Working-Class Political Action”, Kart 
Marx. Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 245. 

3 Ibid. 
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these means does not signify that we recognise the prevailing order”.} 
» Actually, the question was not whether to engage in or abstain 
from politics but what policy to pursue. 
| “The workers’ party must never be the tagtail of any bourgeois 
party; it must be independent and have its goal and its own poli- 
a 792, 
The form of political action, as the classics of Marxism noted, 
could differ depending on the situation and the character of the tasks 
confronting the working class. A few months after the Commune fell, 
)Marx laid bare the vices of bourgeois parliamentarism and raised 
before the [nternational Working Men’s Association the question of 
the proletariat and its organisations making the utmost use of par- 
liamentary institutions. “It is wrong to believe,” he said in September 
4671, “that it is unimportant to have workers in parliament. If 
their mouths are stopped, as happened to De Potter and Castiau, 
or they are expelled, as happened to Manuel, these repressions and 
intolerance have a strong effect on the people; if, on the contrary, as 
was the case with Bebel and Liebknecht, they get the opportunity 
to speak from the parliamentary rostrum, their voice is heard by the 
whole world; in both cases our principles become extremely popular... 
The governments are hostile to us; they must be resisted with all 
the means at our disposal. Every worker elected to a parliament is a 
victory over them, but real men must be selected.”3 

The Paris Commune gave Marx and Engels extensive material 
for further research into the international character of the working 
Class, into the working-class movement and struggle. At a new, high- 
er level it reasserted the universality and globality of the prole- 
tariat’s aspirations for liberation and the epochal social changes it 
Was putting into effect. 

On the basis of this material and his analysis of the actual course 
of events, Marx showed that although it emerged in the specific si- 
tuation then prevailing in France, the Commune at once became in- 
ternationally important for it undertook a task of world-wide sig- 
Nificance, namely, the emancipation of the working people. The Com- 
munards acted “for themselves and mankind”.+ 

“If the Commune,” Marx wrote in The Civil War in France, “was 
thus the true representative of all the healthy elements of French 
society, and therefore the truly national government, it was, at the 
Same time, as a working men’s government, as the bold champion of 






1 Tbid., p. 246. 

2 Tbhidk pr245, 

3 “Aufzeichnung einer Rede von Karl Marx uber die politische Aktinn der 
Arbeiterklasse”, Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 17. S. 651. 

4 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, p. 157. 
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the emancipation of labour, emphatically international.”! That was 
why, Marx noted, it “was at once acclaimed by the working class of 
Europe and the United States as the magic word of delivery”.? 

Marx contrasted this true internationalism of the Commune to the 
chauvinism that had always been and remains the principal ideolo- 
gical weapon of the bourgeoisie. This, Marx stressed in his study of 
the behaviour of the bourgeoisie on the eve and during the period 
of the Commune, “is a means, by permanent armies, to perpetuate 
international struggles, to subjugate in each country the producers 
by pitching them against their brothers in each other country. a 
means to prevent the international cooperation of the working clas- 
ses, the first condition of their emancipation”.® 

The behaviour of the bourgeoisie in the period the Commune was in 
power made it obvious that the “national make-up” of chauvinism 
was nothing more than camouflage to conceal unwillingness to stand 
up for the actual interests of one’s own country. Finding themselves 
confronted by the Paris proletariat, the French chauvinists meekly 
submitted to the dictates of a foreign invader and betrayed the na- 
tion’s interests. 

In researching this behaviour Marx came to a conclusion of unfad- 
ing significance for subsequent studies of the strategies employed 
by the ruling class, especially under conditions of imperialism and 
the general crisis of capitalism. He wrote: “The genuine patriotism 
of the bourgeoisie—so natural for the real proprietors of the different 
‘national’ estates—has faded into a mere sham consequent upon the 
cosmopolitan character imprinted upon their financial, commercial, 
and industrial enterprise. Under similar circumstances it would ex- 
plode in all countries as it did in France.”! 

The example of the Paris Commune brought into prominence the 
enormous practical and political significance of the question of the 
correlation between the spontaneous and the conscious in social de- 
velopment. The unanimity shown by the Paris workers in the revo- 
lutionary upsurge of March 18 was due to their having had a clear 
and concrete task, that of overthrowing the capitulation-prone gov- 
ernment and electing the Commune. But there had to be more than 
revolutionary enthusiasm to establish the power of the proletariat 
and proceed with the colossal work of reorganising society. The mas- 
ses had to have knowledge and ideological unity based on univer- 
sally recognised scientific principles. 


1 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, 
p. 226; also Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, p. 155. 

2 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, p. 152. 

3 Ibid., p. 167. 

4 Tbid., p. 168. 
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However, most of the Communards were exponents of pre-Marxian 

forms of socialism and rejected the very possibility of such ideolo- 
gical unity, had blind faith in spontaneous actions, or followed in 
the wake of the petty-bourgeois republicans—the neo-Jacobins, 
Wwho lacked a scientific theory, an understanding of the basic aims of 
Ghe working-class movement, and the ability to use the most effec- 
Hive means for achieving these aims. This was unquestionably one of 
principal weaknesses of the Commune that led to its downfall. 
. The history of the Commune convincingly showed the significance 
of organisational unity of the working masses, chiefly of their van- 
guard. The absence of such unity devitalised the efficacy of many of 
the Commune’s actions, opened a breach for the subversive activi- 
ties of its enemies, and reduced its capacity for resistance. The men 
elected by the Paris proletariat to head the government, the Com- 
mune Council, proved unable collectively to chart and implement 
a coherent policy expressing the will of their class and consonant 
with its great historic mission. This also proved to be beyond the 
capacity of the Communards who were members of the International 
Working Men’s Association and aware that lack of unity was disas- 
trous. 

Naturally, with the lessons of the Commune before them, the clas- 
sics of Marxism specially accentuated the need for political parties 
of the working class armed with revolutionary, scientific theory. To 
provide this theory became the principal aim of Marx and Engels in 
their practical and ideological work in the international working- 
Class movement. 


NEW CONDITIONS OF STRUGGLE 


The defeat of the Paris Commune was the signal for intensifying 
fepressions against the working-class movement and its organisa- 
tions, chiefly the International Working Men’s Association. “The 
International is attacked everywhere,” Engels wrote. “All the forces 
of the old world—the military tribunals and the civil courts, the 
police and the press, the retrograde landowners and bourgeoisie— 
Vie with each other in persecuting the International, and throughout 
the continent there is hardly a place where all means are not used 
to outlaw this great fear-inspiring brotherhood of workers.” 

The campaign of harassment against the International was ini- 
tiated by the French government. In June 1871 the French Foreign 
Minister Jules Favre sent all the European governments a circular 
urging the destruction of the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion. There was an immediate response from the German Chancellor 


1 Friedrich Engels, “Der Kongress von Sonvillier und die Internationale”, 
Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 17, S. 475. 
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Bismarck. Steps to cut short the International’s activities were dig. 
cussed at a meeting of the German and Austrian emperors in Ay. 
gust-September 1871. The campaign against the International wag 
soon joined by the ruling circles of Russia, Italy, Spain, Denmark, 
and Belgium. The tsarist government of Russia suggested convening 
an international conference to coordinate the measures to be takep 
against the Working Men’s Association. 

Police harassment personified these steps to outlaw the Interna. 
tional. In France, relation with the International was proclaimed a 
crime punishable by imprisonment. In Spain the Minister for the 
Interior ordered the disbandment of the International’s sections in 
that country. Analogous steps were taken in some other European 
countries. The ban was followed by action: in Germany members of 
the Brunswick Committee of the Social-Democratic Labour Party 
were tried, while August Bebel and Wilhelm Liebknecht were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment on charges of high treason. There was a wave of 
arrests in Spain in the spring of 1871 and in Italy in the summer and 
autumn of the same year. Leaders of the International’s sections in 
Denmark were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. As a re- 
sult, the majority of the International’s sections had to go 
underground. This baiting and persecution greatly complicated 
the work of the International Working Men’s Association as a rami- 
fied legally-functioning organisation. 

But the level of working-class organisation and militancy was 
high enough to blunt the assault of the combined forces of European 
reaction. The ideas of class solidarity and proletarian international- 
ism, recorded in the Rules, sank deep roots in the minds of the 
International’s members. The German Social-Democratic Party 
continued to attract more members despite the repressions. Sec- 
tions of the International continued to spring up and function under- 
ground in France (particularly in the southern provinces) until the 
summer of 1873; the International’s sections in Spain withstood the 
attempts to disband them. Militant actions of the working class 
(strikes and political demonstrations) followed one another in quick 
succession in a number of other European countries. The hopes of 
the ruling classes that the defeat of the Commune would put an end 
to the organised working-class movement did not materialise. 

The fall of the Commune did not lead to apathy or demoralisa- 
tion of the proletariat. The Commune had given an impetus t» the 
growth of its class consciousness and stressed the urgency of organi- 
sing its forces, the role of theory, and the importance of ideological 
unity.4 The lessons of the Paris Commune cleared the way for a fur- 

1 The Commune’s impact on the international working-class mov: nent 


is examined in /nternational Legacy of the Paris Commune, Moscow, 1971; The 
Paris Commune and Marzism, Moscow, 1973 (both in Russian). 
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ther advance in linking scientific theory with the mass working-class 
sovement. “As a foremost fighter for the social revolution,” Lenin 
te, ‘the Commune has won sympathy wherever there is a proletar- 
Suffering and engaged in struggle. The epic of its life and death, 
ihe sight of a workers’ government which seized the capital of the 
wid and held it for over two months, the spectacle of the heroic 
mggle of the proletariat and the torments it underwent after its 
feat—all this raised the spirit of millions of workers, aroused their 
fopes and enlisted their sympathy for the cause of socialism.”* 
However, the impact of the Commune was not identical everywhere. 
In most cases it inspired the consolidation of genuinely revolu- 
jonary forces and led to marked progress in the spread of the ideas 
Of scientific communism. However, this impact also brought about a 
folarisation of ideological currents in the working-class movement 
itself. The reformist trend prevailed in Britain, where the ideology 
amd practice of trade-unionism finally took shape in the 1870s. 
Anarchism won growing influence in some Latin American states 
and in Spain and Italy. 

/The Bakuninists endeavoured to benefit from the involvement of 
new contingents of the working class in the mass movement. Mis- 
fepresenting the lessons of the Commune, they asserted that these les- 
sons bore out the anarchist idea of “social liquidation”, envisaging 
the immediate destruction of the state and the integral social or- 
ganism by the revolution. From this angle the Commune was depicted 
not as a dictatorship of the proletariat but as the materialisation 
Of federalist ideas. Ignoring the fact that the very creation of the 
Paris Commune, i.e., the seizure of power by the working class, was 
a Supreme political act, the Bakuninists portrayed the lessons of the 
Commune as showing that the working class should not engage in 
Politics; they declared that any participation in political activity 
Was a form of collaboration with the bourgeois state system. 

In an attempt to enlist the support of class-conscious workers and 
Consolidate their own position in the International, the Bakuninists 
appealed to the proletariat. However, both in theory and in practice 
they reduced the concept of the working class to what they called the 
“oppressed lower orders”, chiefly the lumpenproletariat. Hence the 
methods which they propagated and used: what was needed, they 
declared, was not the organisation of the masses but conspiratorial] 
activity by a few select people, and they refused to accept revolu- 
tionary order and discipline. 

Marx and Engels showed that the essence of the Bakuninist pro- 
gramme boiled down to the following: 











1 V. 1. Lenin. “In Memory of the Commune”, Collected Works, Vol. 17, 
143, 
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“{, All the depravities in which the life of declassed persons eject. 
ed from the upper strata of society must inevitably become involveg 
are proclaimed to be so many ultra-revolutionary virtues. 

“2. It is regarded as a matter of principle and necessity to debauch 
a small minority of carefully selected workers, who are enticed awa 
from the masses by a mysterious initiation, by making them take 
part in the game of intrigues and deceit of the secret government, 
and by preaching to them that through giving free rein to their ‘eyj) 
passions’ they can shake the old society to its foundations. 

“3. The chief means of propaganda is to attract young people by 
fantastic lies about the extent and power of the secret society, pro- 
phecies of the imminent revolution it has prepared and so on, and 
to compromise in government eyes the most progressive people from 
among the well-to-do classes with a view to exploiting them financi- 
ally. 

“4, The economic and political struggle of the workers for their 
emancipation is replaced by the universal pan-destructive acts 
of heroes of the underworld—this latest incarnation of revolution.”! 

Anarchism, including its Bakuninist form, had been a danger to 
the organised working-class movement even before the Commune. 
But after the Commune fell, this danger multiplied. The anarchists 
made it hard to evaluate the lessons of victory and defeat correctly. 
They impeded the formation of the proletariat’s class self-awareness, 
and made it difficult for the working-class movement to bring its 
strategy and tactics into line with the changed situation. The ac- 
tions of the anarchists jeopardised the advanced, most militant seg- 
ment of the working class and gave reactionaries the arguments to 
justify a policy of repressions against proletarian organisations. 

The danger of anarchism grew visibly also because by the early 
1870s its influence on the masses had begun to spread in a number of 
countries. In some cases this was due to the relative youth and low 
development level of the proletariat and also to its indistinct differ- 
entiation from the other “lower orders” of exploiting society; in other 
cases—to the tenacity of anti-etatist traditions that had matured 
during the struggle against the feudal and semi-feudal state machine; 
in still other cases—to the kinship of anarchist doctrines with form- 
erly popular petty-bourgeois social utopian schools of thought (for 
instance, Proudhonism). Frequently these factors “coexisted”. 

The social base on which anarchism relied and exercised an influence 
likewise varied. It comprised urban petty-bourgeois elements, ar- 
tisans pauperised by capitalist development, semi-proletarians, and 
lumpenproletarians, including declassed persons from the upper 


1 The Hague Congress of the First International, September 2-7, 1872, Minutes 
and Documents, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 641. 
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Mecial strata. The anarchist view that the social revolution was a 
Iepontaneous, romantic action attracted a section of the intelligent- 
, especially young intellectuals, who scorned the old order but 
mere very vague about how to change it radically. In cases where the 
Horker masses came under anarchist influence they were mainly rel- 
Hively new proletarian contingents with no experience of class 
srugeie. However, here and there the anarchists won over individu- 
W contingents of revolutionary-minded workers, who for various 
feasons were outside the sphere of influence of the scientific proleta- 
Mian world-view (Spain, especially Catalonia, and Belgium). 
The philosophy of the anarchists underwent modifications depend- 
ing on a combination of various factors—this foreshadowed the 
Subsequent differentiation among them. For example, the ideology 
of Spanish anarchism was strongly influenced by the circumstance 
Mhat it had its stronghold in Catalonia, one of the nation’s most in- 
MWustrialised regions.1 Because the Catalonian proletariat had exper- 
ence of class struggles it refused to accept some basic Bakuninist 
dogmas. In spite of the basically negative attitude of anarchism’s 
Spokesmen to “organisation”, at congresses of the sections of the 
International Working Men’s Association in Spain, where adherents 
of anarchism were predominant (including the congresses in Barce- 
Jona in 1870 and in Saragossa in 1872, and the conference in Valen- 
Cia in 1871) emphasis was laid on the need for setting up a united, 
tentralised proletarian organisation. The relevant viewpoint was 
Tecorded in the resolutions of these fora. Nor did the Spanish workers 
Tespond to the Bakuninists’ negative attitude to strikes. It is sym- 
bolic that precisely during these years the general strike began to be 
propagandised as a means of “social liquidation”. 

While rejecting the political struggle in principle, the Spanish 
anarchists were in practice constantly faced with the necessity of 
departing from this principle. As the loophole for this they made wide 
use of Bakunin’s argument that members of the International could 
Participate in political life as private persons and at their own risk. 
This gave them the possibility of conducting politica] actions while 
avoiding any formal transgression of doctrine. 

The Spanish anarchists contended that with “social liquidation” 
the principles of statehood would lose their validity, but in the same 
breath they declared that in the future society the state machine 
would have to be replaced by a centralised organisation of producers. 
Illusory as this idea was, it signified a visible departure from the 
Bakuninist view that “social liquidation” meant the disintegration 
of the social organism. The anarcho-collectivist idea that the right 











1 A, Gonzales, A History of the Spanish Sections of the International Working 
Men’s Association, 1868-1873, Moscow, 1964 (Russian translation). 
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of property in the implements and means of production and in the 
products of labour should be transferred to the trade unions or aggo. 
ciations of workers at each given enterprise took final shape in Spain 
in 1871-1872. This did not entirely coincide with orthodox 
anarchism. 

In Italy’ anarchist ideas underwent a somewhat different trans. 
formation. They were much less influenced by specific proletarian in- 
terests. The significance of economic struggles, including strikes, was 
belittled. These struggles were regarded chiefly as a means of “awak- 
ening” a revolutionary spirit in the workers. Organisations of the 
International Working Men’s Association were seen exclusively as 
instruments of propaganda and preparation of armed actions. Decen- 
tralisation and the negation of authority were accepted uncondi- 
tionally. 

Encouraged by their successes in Spain, Italy, and some other coun- 
tries the Bakuninists set their sights on seizing key positions in the 
International. This was expressed in their assault on the scientific 
communism, their attacks on the leadership of the Association, main- 
ly on Marx. Bakunin and his supporters combined these attacks 
with a redoubling of secret activity in the International itself. 

In 1870-1872 Bakunin was more active than ever before, using 
his long-standing connections with radical intellectuals: he recruit- 
ed new converts, organised contributions to the press, rallied the 
anarchist forces, and charted the uniform tactics to be used by them 
in the International. He and his supporters did not act openly: their 
attacks on the Rules and programme principles of the International 
and on the work of the General Council were accompanied with as- 
surances of fidelity to socialism; more, they used the documents of 
the International and the resolutions of its congresses (which, in 
most cases, they misrepresented) as a screen. 

As early as 1868-1869 Bakunin had founded a conspiratorial 
Alliance, a sectarian organisation that was kept secret from the 
International as well. Contrary to the principles proclaimed by the 
anarchists, this was a pre-eminently autocratic body. It demanded 
strict discipline, unquestioning subordination of the rank-and-file 
to the centre.2 Bakunin’s tactics were based on vitalising this body 
by seizing leading posts in the International’s local sections and con- 
trolling the press. 

The reformists engaged in divisive activities in the International 
in paralle] with the Bakuninists. Under pressure from the bourgeois 
press, two members of the International’s General Council, George 
Odger and Benjamin Lucraft, who represented the British workers 


11. V. Grigoryeva, The Working-Class and Socialist Movements in Italy 
in the Epoch of the First International, Moscow, 1966 (in Russian). 
2 The International Working-Class Movement, Vol. 1, pp. 595-96. 
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fhe former had headed the London Trades Council), remonstrated 
geainst unconditional support for the Paris insurgents. Engels qual- 
jfed their behaviour as betrayal of the proletariat’s interests at the 
Wecisive moment.! This was an unambiguous sign that some trade 
Wnions were departing from the International and that reformist ten- 
Wencies were acquiring strength in the International’s British 


meters. 


@ MARXIST PROGRAMME AND ORGANISATIONAL PRINCIPLES PREVAIL 
oe IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
’ 
A broad forum vested with the requisite powers had to be convened 
to formalise the lessons of the Paris Commune in programme docu- 
ments, specify the International’s tasks in the new situation, and 
put an end to the attacks on its unity. But the obtaining situation 
made it impossible to hold a regular congress of the International. 
Therefore, acting on Engels’ suggestion, the General Council in- 
voked the precedent of 1865 to passa decision to hold a secret confer- 
ence with the participation of the International’s sections in different 
countries. In the course of the preparations for this conference Marx 
and Engels defined the basic question to which attention had to be 
called, namely, the formation of political parties of the working class. 
Marx and Engels felt that because the lessons of the Commune were 
Tead correctly by advanced proletarians it was possible to raise this 
question and act on it. Indeed, every class-conscious participant 
in the movement was asking why the organisation had been unprepared 
and ineffective. This led to their appreciation of a key proposition 
of scientific communism formulated by Marx and Engels before the 
revolutions of 1848-1849, namely that the workers had to have their 
own independent political party. 

Delegates from only Belgium, Switzerland, Spain and Britain were 
able to attend the conference, which opened in London on September 
47,1871. The workers of Germany, Italy, the USA, Ireland, and 
France were represented by the respective secretaries-corresponder.‘s 
of the Genera] Council.2 Nonetheless, all the currents in the Inter- 
National were represented: proponents of scientific communism, 
left Proudhonists, Bakuninists, Blanquists, and trade-unionists. 
The debates were strongly influenced by the presence of a large group 
of emigre Communards, whose impressions of what Paris had lived 
through were still fresh.3 





2 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, On the Paris Commune, p. 253. 

* London Conference of the First International, Moscow, 1936, pp. 168-69 
(in Russian). 

3 The First International, Part 2 (1870-1876), Moscow, 1965, from p, 135 
onwards (in Russian). 
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Marx and Engels played an active part in the work of the confer. 
ence and this largely determined the course of the debates and the 
character of the resolutions. 

The key question of political action by the proletariat was hotly 
debated. The initial draft of the relevant resolution was submitted 
by the Communard Edouard Vaillant, who was a member of the Gen- 
eral Council. It suggested re-emphasising that “political and the 
social questions are inseparable, that they are two aspects of one 
and the same issue... the issue of the abolition of classes”.+ 

Vaillant urged showing in the political struggle the same unity 
as in the economic struggle, drawing attention to the harm that was 
inflicted on the working-class movement by the abstentionism of 
the Proudhonists.2 However, the Vaillant draft contained the Blan- 
quist underestimation of legal political activity, especially of the 
use of parliaments. 

This draft was fiercely attacked by the anarchists. Their view was 
articulated by the Spanish representative Anselmo Lorenzo, who ca- 
tegorically condemned working-class political action of any kind 
with the contention that this was inconsistent with the spirit of the 
International and the letter of its Rules. In contrast to Vaillant, Lo- 
renzo proposed the formation of an international association of trade 
unions, arguing that this would be the best form of militant or- 
ganisation of the proletariat and the prototype of the society’s fu- 
ture organisation. This idea was supported by the Communard 
Pierre Louis Delahaye, who contended that this type of international 
association would be an instrument “of administrative decentrali- 
sation, of the creation of the genuine Commune of the future”.’ 

In itself the idea of setting up an international organisation of 
trade unions was productive. But counterposed to the idea of a prole- 
tarian political organisation it became its own opposite—an instru- 
ment not for the organisation but for the disorganisation of the 
working-class struggle. The accompanying characteristic describing 
trade unions as the prototype of the future society’s organisational 
structure was an indication that a new form was taking shape within 
anarchism, which subsequently became known as anarcho-syndi- 
calism. 

The total untenability of the stand taken by the anarchists at this 
conference was laid bare by Marx and then by Engels. They made it 
clear, having the anarchists and the trade-unionists in mind, that 
those who, despite the lessons of the Commune, insisted that pro- 
letariat had no need for political struggle were denying it the conquest 
of political supremacy, which was the only means for attain ng the 

4! London Conference of the First International, p. 60. 


4 Lbid.,.p. 9%. 
3 Ibid., p. 46. 
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aims of the working-class movement. Moreover, they showed the 
pasic distinction between the functions of the trade unions and the 
glitical organisations of the working class. 

The final text of the resolution, edited by Marx and Engels, con- 
tained the following words, which were absent in the Vaillant draft: 
#, against the collective power of the propertied classes, the working 
lass cannot act as a class except by constituting itself into a politi- 
tal party, distinct from, and opposed to, all old parties formed by 
the propertied classes.” And further: “... this constitution of the work- 
ing Class into a political party is indispensable in order to ensure 
the triumph of the social revolution and of its ultimate end—the 
abolition of classes.”4 

Thus, the resolution clearly defined the aims and ways of struggle 
of the working class, and lucidly answered the questions facing the 
working-class movement. It was backed up by other resolutions, 
which specified the functions of the General Council, prevented the 
creation of sectarian sections, and demanded strict observance of 
the Rules. On the whole, the International’s structure was brought 
closer to that of a political party of the proletariat. 

The conference resolutions were approved by most of the sections 
and newspapers of the International Working Men’s Association.? 
This accentuated the negative reaction of the Bakuninists. Repre- 
sentatives of their organisations in Switzerland gathered in Sonvil- 
lier on November 12, 1871, where they adopted an appeal to all the 
federations of the International, the so-called Sonvillier Circular.? 

In this circular, which became the banner of struggle against scien- 
tific communism, the Bakuninists declared war on the “school” de- 
Manding the “conquest of political power by the working class”. 
Contrary to the London conference resolutions on strengthening the 
International organisationally, the circular demanded the Interna- 
tional’s conversion into a “free federation” of autonomous local sec- 
tions. All the crucial organisational principles were questioned: 
discipline, centralisation, and the powers and duties of the General 
Council. The anarchist dogma of negating authority as a form of rela- 
tionship between society and the individual was turned into negation 
of the need for a united organisation with central leading bodies. All 
this was accompanied by attacks on the “spirit of dictatorship” and 
by the assertion that the General Council was exercising a “demoral- 
ising influence”. The circular demanded the immediate convocation 
of an extraordinary congress to reconsider the Rules and condemn the 
General Council. 


1 The General Council of the First International, 1870-1871, Minutes, p. 445. 
2 Tbid., pp. 440-50. 
3 Circulaire & toutes les fédérations de l’ Association Internationale des Tra- 
vailleurs, Geneva, 1871. 
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The Bakuninist centre in Switzerland and Bakunin himself anxioys. 
ly sought the support of the International’s organisations in this 
struggle. However, in Switzerland only eight Jura sections signalleg 
their support. In Italy the idea of an extraordinary congress received 
the backing of several sections. But the tone of the circular aston- 
ished even many of Bakunin’s close friends. Nevertheless, the Belgi- 
an and Spanish federations and some local sections in other countries 
called for a revision of the General Rules in order to give more auto- 
nomy to the sections and cut the powers of (or even abolish) the 
General Council, and urged renunciation of political struggle (which, 
in many cases, meant renunciation of forming blocs with bourgeois 
parties). However, in Switzerland itself the local organisations em- 
phatically rejected the Bakuninist demands. At a meeting on Decem- 
ber 2, 1871, thirty Geneva sections passed a resolution of confidence 
in the General Council, approving the resolutions of the London con- 
ference and protesting against the divisive activities of the Bakunin- 
ists.1 A similar statement was made by the Romance Federation on 
December 24 and by the Zurich sections on January 27, 1872. Tag- 
wacht and L’Egalité, newspapers of the International, campaigned 
against the Bakuninists and propagated the resolutions of the Lon- 
don conference. Action against the Bakuninists was taken by the 
Social-Democratic Labour Party of Germany, the Austrian sections, 
a large proportion of the British and Irish sections, sections in Den- 
mark, France, and the USA, and a large segment of the emigre Com- 
munards. 

Talented organisers and publicists, including Pablo Iglesias, the 
self-educated worker José Mesa (the first Spanish translator of works 
by Marx and Engels), and the bootmaker Francisco Mora, grouped 
around the Marxist Ne, Madrid Federation and its newspaper 
Emancipacién. In Italy the General Council had the support of the 
Plebe group and, for some time, of the Milan section. Despite the 
relative numerical weakness of these groups, their efforts cleared the 
way for surmounting the anarchist influence. A large contribution to 
strengthening the General Council’s links with Spain and Italy was 
made by Engels, who was elected secretary-correspondent for these 
two countries after the London conference. He contacted representa- 
tives of working-class organisations and put together the bulwark for 
a fight with the Bakuninists. 

On January 10, 1872, Volksstaat, newspaper of the German Social- 
Democratic Labour Party, carried an article by Engels, “The Con- 
gress in Sonvillier and the International”, in which he refuted the 
slander that the London conference and the General Council had tried 
to foist on the International principles alien to it. He made it 


1 Egalité, December 7, 1871. 
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Jain that the anarchist organisational principles, which were 
disorganising and splitting the movement, were in conflict with 
the Rules and spirit of the International.! With reaction taking 
the offensive, cohesion and unity of action were vital to the 
proletariat, he wrote. This article upheld the principle of proletarian 
party commitment. 

In letters to many of their associates in different countries, Marx 
and Engels criticised the basic propositions of the anarchists. They 
denounced the idealism of Bakunin, who regarded the state as the prin- 
cipal instrument of exploitation and considered that its abolition 
would pave the way for the eradication of capitalism.” They stressed 
that abstention from politics was pushing the workers into the embrace 
ofthe bourgeois republicans. They showed that the anarchist negation of 
authority was untenable. Engels wrote: “... the fight needs to have all 
our forces brought together in a fist and concentrated at the central 
point of attack. And when I hear people speak of authority and cen- 
tralisation as of two things deserving condemnation whatever the 
circumstances, I fee] that those who say this either have no idea of 
what revolution is or are revolutionaries only in word.”3 Marx and 
Engels also denounced another aspect of anti-authoritarian theories— 
their denial of the need for proletarian statehood. In letters written 
in those years Engels showed for the first time that the conditions 
created by large-scale machine production were making state admin- 
istration and regulation imperative. Further, he drew attention to 
the Commune’s experience, which had confirmed the need for state 
measures against counter-revolution. 

At the same time Marx and Engels wrote a comprehensive reply 
to the attacks of the Bakuninists. The resultant pamphlet, “Ficti- 
tious Splits in the International”, was endorsed by the General 
Council on March 5, 1872, as a private circular. The title was evid- 
ence that at the time Marx and Engels believed'the unity of the Inter- 
national could be maintained. 

In this pamphlet they traced the origin of the conflict, showing 
that from the moment they joined the International the Bakuninists 
had been trying to impose on it principles conflicting with its basic 
programme documents. The resolutions of the London conference 
were merely a logical amplification of the ideas underlying the Rules 
and the resolutions of the congresses held in 1866-1869. While cri- 
ticising anarchism as a whole, Marx and Engels showed that it was. 


1 Friedrich Engels, “Der Kongress von Sonvillier und die Internationale”, 
Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 17, S. 475. 

2 Engels to Theodor Cuno, January 24, 1872, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Selected Correspondence, pp. 257-58; N. Y. Kolpinsky, F. Engels’ Activity During 
the Years of the First International, Moscow, 1971, pp. 175-76 (in Russian). 
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antipodal to the theory of scientific communism, to the true interests 
of the working-class movement. They made it clear that Bakuninism 
signified a revival of socialist sectarianism, that it was pulling the 
movement back to a stage it had already passed.? 

This ideological struggle witnessed the polarisation of the currents 
opposed to each other and, at the same time, the internal consolida- 
tion of these currents. The newspaper of the Jura Federation became 
the mouthpiece of the entire anarchist movement. In their turn, the 
forces gravitating towards scientific communism concentrated around 
the General Council: a segment of the Blanquists, emigre Commu- 
nards, a large proportion of the Russian and Polish revolutionary emi- 
gres, and others. For them participation in the struggle against anar- 
chism became an important phase in the crystallisation of their 
ideological views and their adoption of Marxism. 

In the summer of 1872 new circumstances compounded the ideo- 
logical struggle in the International. Incontrovertible information 
was received by the General Council that a conspiratorial interna- 
tional organisation of Bakuninists was operating in the International 
Working Men’s Association. In early August of that year Marx and 
Engels came into possession of some of the secret Alliance’s docu- 
ments, which allowed them to draw the following conclusion: “For 
the first time in the history of the working-class struggles, we stum- 
ble over a secret conspiracy plotted in the midst of that class, and in- 
tended to undermine, not the existing capitalist regime, but the very 
Association in which that regime finds its most energetic opponent. 
It is a conspiracy got up to hamper the proletarian movement.” 

This made the Bakuninists’ further membership of the Interna- 
tional intolerable. To permit them to continue acting in the Asso- 
ciation would have been tantamount to giving them the opportunity 
to use the International, which was popular among the workers, to 
benefit by its prestige and glorious traditions. It had now to be a 
question not only of ideologically defeating anarchism but also of 
placing it outside the International organisationally. 

This was not at once appreciated by all of the supporters of Marx 
and Engels in the International. It took a great deal of effort to ex- 
plain the significance and inevitability of this formulation of the ques- 
tion—this is evidenced, in particular, by the many letters written 
by Marx and Engels. 

In parallel it became increasingly important to fight the reformist 
distortions of the aims and tasks of the organised working-class move- 
ment. After the fall of the Commune, trade-unionism, which had 


1 Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, “Fictitious Splits in the International”, 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, pp. 247-87. 
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sunk tenacious roots in the British labour movement, took the 

place of Proudhonism, which had become ideologically bankrupt, as 
Bentific communism’s main opponent on the right. Some specifics 
of development in Britain (the increased differentiation of the pro- 
Jetariat, the relatively large proportion in it of highly-paid workers, 
and the social manoeuvring of the governing class during the Glad- 
stonian ‘liberal era”) led to the broad dissemination of reformist ideo- 
logy. Keynotes of this ideology were its denial of the need for the 
proletariat to pursue an independent policy and its renunciation of 
the movement’s socialist aims and revolutionary forms of struggle. 

Reformist ideology prevailed in the trade unions and influenced 
British members of the International. After the London conference 
this was seen in the fact that many of them read the resolution “On 
Political Action of the Working Class” in a purely liberal sense, in 
other words, they saw political action of the proletariat as reduced 
to electing “worker” members of Parliament under the aegis and in 
alliance with the Liberal Party, to enforcing reforms that did not 
aifect the class rule of the bourgeoisie. 

The reformists were led by John Hales, a gifted orator and a good 
organiser, who had for some years been prominent in the British 
sections of the International and in the General Council. When the 
Paris Commune was in power he was active in the movement of sol- 
idarity with it. Unlike Odger and Lucraft, he did not succumb to the 
influence of the reactionary bourgeois press, which was then attacking 
the Communards. But after the London conference his differences 
with the truly proletarian nucleus of the General Council grew in- 
creasingly more pronounced, while the debates started as a result 
of these differences conclusively showed the reformist substance of 
his stand. Hales was joined by Johann Georg Eccarius, a veteran of 
the working-class movement and an old associate of Marx and En- 
gels. The stand adopted by him showed how difficult it was to learn 
the }essons of the Commune and develop the strategy of the working- 
class movement: even some unquestionably sincere veterans of the 
working-class movement fell short of this task. 

While resolutely countering the tendency towards a shift to the 
right, that was to be observed in the British labour movement, Marx 
and Engels paid particularly close attention to the ideological strug- 
gle in the British sections of the International.! They were deter- 
mined to uphold the banner of the International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation and its programme principles as the basis for forming an in- 
dependent proletarian party in the future. 

One of the first issues revealing the demarcation between the consis- 
tent proletarian and the reformist forces was that of the Irish sec- 


1 V. KH. Kunina, Karl Marz and the British Labour Movement, Moscow, 
1968, pp. 349-78 (in Russian). 
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tions. These sections had acquired increasing influence with the 
growth of the working-class movement in Ireland following the fay 
of the Paris Commune. They sprang up not only in Ireland but algg 
(a large number) in Britain and in the USA. Represented in the Gener. 
al Council by J. Patrick MacDonnel, a former member of the Fenj- 
an movement, they acted in close contact with Marx and his sup. 
porters. 

The prime objective of the Irish sections was to combine the strug- 
gle for national aims and the class goals of the proletariat correctly 
and thereby help to release Irish workers from the grip of national- 
ist and religious prejudices and draw them into the movement for 
social emancipation. This required a sympathetic attitude on the 
part of other organisations of the International for the national feel- 
ings of the Irish people lacerated by centuries of oppression and dis- 
crimination. 

Besides ignoring this circumstance, the reformist wing of the la- 
bour movement in Britain in most cases adopted a nationalistic and 
chauvinist attitude to the Irish people. In some instances this took 
the shape of actions that amounted to gross betrayal of class brothers. 
In one instance in the spring of 1872, despite appeals from the rele- 
vant section of the International the British Federal Council denied 
assistance to strikers in Cork. An analogous stand was taken on this 
question by the trade unions. 

At a debate on the Irish question in the First International’s Gen- 
eral Council in the spring of 1872, the attitude of Hales and his sup- 
porters was subjected to devastating criticism. Engels noted at the 
debate that the 700-year-long oppression of Ireland could not be 
ignored, saying that “so long as that oppression existed, it was an 
insult to Irish working men to ask them to submit to a British Fed- 
eral Council”. The demand that the Irish workers'should renounce the 
struggle for independence, he declared, had nothing in common with 
the principles of the International. “If members of a conquering na- 
tion,” he said, “called upon the nation they had conquered and con- 
tinued to hold down to forget their specific nationality and position, 
to ‘sink national differences’ and so forth, that was not Internation- 
alism, it was nothing else but preaching to them submission to the 
yoke, and attempting to justify and to perpetuate the dominion of 
the conqueror under the cloak of Internationalism.”? 

The debate started in the Manchester section over the question of 
nationalising land was also used for criticism of the reformist views 
that were becoming widespread not only in Britain. In a report on 
this subject Marx, unlike the reformists, who reduced the tasks of the 


1 The General Council of the First International, 1871-1872, Minutes, p. 298. 
2 Thid. 
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wworking class to purely bourgeois-democratic actions, dealt with the 
Granstormation of agriculture from the standpoint of the tasks of the 
proletarian revolution and the socialist reorganisation of the whole 
f society. It was the aim of the working-class movement, he said, 
¥o transform land and other means of production into public proper- 
, into the property of the whole nation (not of individual associa- 
tions). This was the only basis on which the relations between labour 
land capital could be thoroughly reshaped and production run ration- 
milly. However, “a society composed of associations of free and equal 
Mroducers, carrying on the social business on a common and rational 
"plan”’ could only be built as a result of a deep-going social revolu- 
tion and of the proletariat winning political power. 

The General Council’s debate on the American sections was spear- 
headed against the reformist interpretation of political struggles. 
The number of these sections had grown markedly in 1871-early 
1872: there were now over 100. Their popularity rose, inducing bour- 
geois elements to use the banner of the International for their po- 
litical game. This was done, in particular, by the bourgeois feminists 
Victoria Woodhull and Tenessee Claflin, who set up some small 
pseudo-proletarian organisations that without authorisation pro- 
claimed themselves sections of the International Working Men’s 
Association. The strong denunciation of these actions by bone fide 
sections of the International was supported by the proletarian core 
of the General Council. But Hales and Eccarius opposed separation 
from bourgeois “new growths”. Asa result of the debate on this ques- 
tion, which ended with the General Council adopting a resolution, 
Hales and his supporters found themselves in isolation. 

Thanks to Marx and Engels, the struggle against opportunism 
fallied the revolutionary elements of the British labour movement 
(Ernest Charles Jones, Charles Heys, Friedrich Lessner, Eugéne 
Dupont, J. Patrick MacDonnel, and others). As a consequence, a 
congress of British sections of the International in Nottingham (July 
20-22, 1872) endorsed the resolutions of the 1874 London conference. 
True, reformist influence affected the congress reading of the problem 
of forming a political party of the working class. But this influence 
was diluted considerably at the Manchester congress (June 1-2, 
1873), which passed resolutions calling for an independent political 
party of the working class in Britain, the nationalisation of all means 
of production, and the adoption of the red banner as the Internation- 
al’s symbol in Britain. The latter resolution spoke of an armed strug- 
gle by the workers, should that be necessary. 









1 Karl Marx, “The Nationalisation of the Land”, Karl Marx, Frederick 
Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 290. 
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Under the Rules of the International, no conference is authoriseg 
to amend programme documents. Consequently, the resolutions adopt. 
ed in London and published as an appeal of the General Councj] 
were no more than a platform for rallying the revolutionary segment 
of the International and dissociation from anarchist and reformist 
ideologies. It was important to make the London resolutions part of 
the International’s mandatory programme. This was to be the start. 
ing point of the subsequent development of the proletarian move- 
ment. 

With this aim in view it was decided to convene a congress of the 
International. Beginning in June 1872 Marx and Engels devoted all 
their energies to the preparations. They gave priority to ensuring 
unity among all genuinely proletarian forces in the International. In 
this context debates were held in the General Council and its Execu- 
tive Committee, as the Permanent Committee became known from 
July 1872 onwards. This, too, was the keynote of the articles written 
by Marx and Engels and of their correspondence with their closest as- 
sociates, 

Organisational questions likewise commanded considerable at- 
tention during the preparations. The notification on the convocation 
of the congress stated: “The General Council ... places on the order 
of the day as the most important'question to be discussed by the Con- 
gress of The Hague: The revision of the General Rules and Regula- 
tions.”! 

The anarchists, who were determined to decentralise the Interna- 
tional, pressed for a revision of its basic documents. Contrary to them, 
Marx and Engels believed that the International’s revolutionary pro- 
letarian core would introduce into the Rules provisions reflecting the 
major resolutions of the London conference and thereby strengthen 
the organisation by safeguarding it against the divisive activities of 
the Bakuninists., 

It was evident that there would be a hard struggle over this and 
all the other questions on the agenda. Marx assessed the situation 
realistically, writing to the USA and Germany: “At this congress 
the question will be one of the life and death of the International.”* 

The congress was formally opened on September 2, 1872. Despite 
the difficulties caused by, in particular, the mass repressions against 
members of the International, 65 delegates arrived in The Hague 
from 15 countries. They included representatives from France (emig- 
re Communards and delegates from sections functioning secretly in 


that country), Germany, Austria-Hungary, Australia, the USA, 


1 The General Council of the First International, 1871-1872, Minutes, p. 419. 
2 Marx an Friedrich Adolph Sorge, 24. Juni 1872, Marx/Engels, Werke, 
Bd. 33, S. 491: Marx an Ludwig Kugelmann, 29. Juli 1872, S. 505. 
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Britain, Spain, Italy, Denmark, and the Netherlands. It was the 
Narst general congress attended by Marx and Engels.* 
A sharp debate unfolded on all issues, one of which was the man- 
Wdates of the delegates. In the interim between two congresses the 
Genera! Council, in upholding the organisation’s proletarian char- 
eter, had denied membership to a number of sections that were either 
clearly bourgeois-reformist or left-sectarian. At the congress these 
decisions were disputed !by the reformists and the anarchists. For 
fheir part, at the discussion of the mandates Marx, Engels, and 
their supporters declared that the proletarian organisation had no 
oom for a secret league pursuing its own aims. “We see,” Engels 
wrote in Volksstaat, “that under the form of verifying the mandates 
pearly all the practical questions which had occupied the Interna- 
"tional for a year were examined and settled. By a majority of from 
88 to 45 against a minority of from 12 to 20, who mostly abstained 
altogether from voting, every single action of the General Council 
Was approved by the Congress and it was given one vote of confidence 
after another.’ 
| After stormy debates over the Regulations’ clauses concerning the 
General Council, the congress rejected the attempts of the anarchists 
to abolish the Council and adopted recommendations to specify the 
latter’s powers and duties and strengthen the International's orga- 
| Nisational and ideological unity. 










Marx and Engels showed that the Council had to have wider pow- 
ers and devoted special attention to its responsibility to the Inter- 
. National. Their view was supported in many masterly speeches. 
Friedrich Adolph Sorge, who helped to form sections of the Inter- 
National in the USA, said: “When Guillaume (a Swiss Bakuninist— 
Author.) wants to have the JWA without a head he is debasing it 
\ to the lowest animal organism. We want not only a head, but a head 

full of brains.”* 

Adolf Hepner, one of the editors of the German Social-Democratic 
hewspaper Volksstaat, attacked the anti-authoritarianism of the 
Bakuninists, saying: “Here we have talk against authority: we also 
are against excesses of any kind, but a certain authority, a certain 
prestige, will always be necessary to provide cohesion in the party. 
It is logical that such anti-authoritarians have to abolish also the 
federal councils, the federations, the committees and even the sec- 
tions, because authority is exercised to a greater or lesser degree 


; 1 A. E. Koroteyeva, The Hague Congress of the First International, Moscow, 
1963 (in Russian). 
2 The Hague Congress of the First International, September 2-7, 1872, Reports 
and Letters, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1978, p. 107. 
3 The Hague Congress of the First International, September 2-7, 1872, Minutes 
and Documents, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 149. 
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by all of them; they must establish absolute anarchy everywhere, 
that is, they must turn the militant International into a petty-bour- 
geois party in a dressing-gown and slippers.” 

One of the congress’ most important decisions was to include the 
resolution “On Political Action of the Working Class”, passed by the 
1871 London conference, in the General Rules. In its new wording 
it read in part: “In its struggle against the collective power of the 
propertied classes, the working class cannot act as a class except by 
constituting itself into a political party, distinct from, and opposed 
to, all old parties formed by the propertied classes. 

“This constitution of the working class into a political party is 
indispensable in order to ensure the triumph of the social revolu- 
tion, and of its ultimate end, the abolition of classes... The conquest 
of political power has therefore become the great duty of the working 
class.”? 

This was a blow to the reformist views on the character and aims 
of the political party of the proletariat. 

Further, the congress passed a resolution instructing the General 
Council to sponsor the formation of a broad international organisa- 
tion of trade unions. 

The final act of the congress was the resolution, proposed by Marx, 
Engels, and some other members of the old General Council, to 
transfer its venue to New York for 1872-1873.3 Engels explained 
this move, which seemed unexpected at the time, with the words: 
“... most active members of the previous General Council had been 
obliged recently to devote all their time to the International, but 
were no longer in a position to do so. Marx and Engels had already 
informed their friends months earlier that it was possible for them 
to pursue their scientific work only on the condition that they re- 
tired from the General Council.” In these circumstances two elements 
could gain control of the General Council were it to remain in Lon- 
don. “One of these elements consisted of the French Blanquists (who, 
it is true, had never been recognised by Blanqui), a small coterie who 
replaced discernment of the real course of the movement with revo- 
lutionary talk, and propaganda activity with petty spurious con- 
spiracy leading only to useless arrests. To hand over the leadership 
of the International in France to these people would mean senseless- 
ly throwing our people there into prison... There were enough oppor- 
tunities at the Congress itself for people to become convinced that 
the International in France would put up with anything rather than 


Mibidaep. 16k, 

2 Thid., p. 282. 

3 When this resolution was passed, the Blanquists, who had until then sup- 
ported Marx, demonstratively walked out of the congress. 
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ne domination of these gentlemen.”* The second dangerous element, 
Engels said, consisted of the reformist trade-union leaders “who have 
go far been kept down or outside by the compact Franco-German ma- 
‘ority in the General Council”.* 

» The only resolution of The Hague congress not entirely in keeping 
with the line mapped out by Marx and Engels concerned the results 


"of the inquiry into the activities of the Alliance. Marx and Engels 
"had insisted on the Alliance’s expulsion from the International as 


a body that had rejected its programme and organisational princi- 
ples and split the world working-class movement. However, the com- 
mission of inquiry elected by the congress did not have the time to 
go through the innumerable documents and was misled by the tes- 
timony of the Bakuninists. It did not come to any definite conclu- 
sion about the existence of the secret Alliance and confined itself to 
recommending the expulsion of Bakunin and James Guillaume from 
the International for their divisive activities. This the congress 
proceeded to do. Thus, although the other resolutions were a tri- 
umph for the programme and organisational principles of scientific 
communism and an ideological defeat of sectarianism, the question 
of an organisational separation from the anarchists was not resol- 
ved. The anarchists retained the possibility of continuing to operate 
in and on behalf of the International. 

The Hague congress was a major event in the history of the Inter- 
National and the world working-class movement. It consummated 
the elaboration of the International’s programme on the basis of the 
ideas of scientific communism. Its resolutions determined not only 
immediate aims but also the general prospect for the struggle of the 
Working class, orienting it on the conquest of political power, the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the 
Building of a classless communist society. 

It set the course towards a further strengthening of the unity of 
the working-class movement, towards the attainment of ideological 
Cohesion on the basis of scientific theory. Moreover, it charted the 
Ways and means of achieving these aims: the creation of an indepen- 
dent political party of the working class in every country. In con- 
trast to the petty-bourgeois, anti-authoritarian theories of the anar- 
Chists, the congress amplified and recorded key principles of the 
proletarian party: centralisation combined with a certain measure 
of independence of local branches, the mandatory character of gener- 
al decisions and the Rules, the strict observance of these Rules, the 
role of the congress and of the leading body elected by it, the imper- 
missibility of divisive activities and the existence in the Internation- 


1 The Hague Congress..., Reports and Letters, p. 111. 
a Thid., peai1a 
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al of groups seeking to gain control of the working-class movement 
and impose its dogmas on the movement. 

A considerable advance was thus made towards linking scientifie 
communism to the working-class movement. An unremitting strug. 
gle against both anarchism and reformism created the conditions 
for Marxism’s triumph in the working-class movement. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST ANARCHISM GROWS SHARPER 


While The Haguecongress was in session the anarchist camp tight- 
ened its unity under the leadership of the Bakuninists. The anarch- 
ist delegations held secret conferences regularly, inviting reform- 
ists from the British Federal Council, and when the congress ended 
they held a separate meeting in The Hague. Immediately after the 
congress they convened a congress of the Jura Federation, which 
rejected all The Hague resolutions. 

The first congress of the anarchists was opened at Saint Imier on 
September 15, 1872. It was attended by four Spanish Bakuninists, 
who had participated in The Hague congress, two representatives 
from the Jura Federation, six delegates from Italy, and two from 
the French sections in the USA. Although only six of the 15 delega- 
tes were from recognised sections of the International, the congress 
declared that it expressed the views of the “true majority” in the In- 
ternational. 

At Saint Imier they formulated the organisational principles for 
the new association: congresses would only record various view- 
points, the view of the majority would not be binding on the minority, 
all the resolutions of The Hague congress and the mandates of the 
General Council would be considered null and void. A special resolu- 
tion rejected the need for a political struggle and for independent 
parties of the working class, and also the idea of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. It declared that “1)... the first duty of the proletariat is 
to destroy all political power; 2)... any organisation of a political 
power, allegedly provisional and revolutionary, with the purpose of 
carrying out this destruction, would merely be another piece of de- 
ceit and would be as dangerous to the proletariat as all the govern- 
ments existing today.”! 

The congress urged “direct contacts” between “free and autono- 
mous” federations for a concerted attack on the General Council. 
It was announced that an international anti-authoritarian congress 
would be convened in six months.? 


1 3¢ Résolution. Nature de l'action politique de prolétariat. In: Résolution du 
Congres anti-autoritaire tenu a St.-Imier le 15 septembre 1872, Neuchatel, 1872. 
* The British reform ists were among the first to respond to the calli of the 
Bakuninists (John Hales’ letters to the anarchist newspaper Internationale 
[October 27, 1872] and Bulletin de la Fédération jurasienne [December 1, 1872]}). 
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The Saint Imier resolutions were promptly recognised by the 
Jura Federation and the anarchist sections in Switzerland and Italy. 
Jp Belgium and Spain they precipitated a sharp ideological strug- 

le. In Spain the New Spanish Federation, formed on the basis of 
he New Madrid Federation, abided by the resolutions of The Hague 
gongress. But the old Spanish Federation, which was supported by 
Hmost of the sections, subscribed to the resolutions of the Saint Imier 
gongress. The Belgian Federation likewise accepted these resolutions. 
® Describing this situation, Marx and Engels wrote that the split in 
She International had been proclaimed.t They recommended that 
the General Council should merely declare that all the organisations 
Ghat had rejected The Hague congress resolutions and the General 
Rules, had thereby placed themselves outside the International and 
in effect withdrawn from it. On May 30, 1873, the General Council 
passed the relevant resolution.’ 

Further, Marx and Engels published comprehensive critiques of 
anarchism. These critiques (Political Indifferentism by Marx and 
On Authority by Engels)® laid bare the untenability of the basic 
Bakuninist dogmas: a negative attitude to the political struggle of 
the working class; preaching of extreme individualism, of absolute 
freedom from “authority” of any kind, by which they meant the state 
(including the proletarian state) and all organisations (including the 
Workers’ party), and so forth. Marx and Engels showed the petty- 
bourgeois class nature of these views, their organic link to the men- 
tality of the small commodity producer-proprietor, reflecting his 
dread of the development of large-scale industry, his essentially re- 
actionary striving to safeguard his illusory independence against 
erosion by the centralising tendencies of social development. 
Engels pointed out that the appearance of large-scale industry was a 
progressive phenomenon and that after capitalism was abolished in- 
dustrial development would inevitably result in centralisation, the 
growth of authority vital for the coordination of action by producers. 
He wrote that “combined action, the complication of processes de- 
pendent upon each other, displaces independent action by individ- 
uals. But whoever mentions combined action speaks of organisa- 
tion; now, is it possible to have organisation without authority?” 






1 The Hague Congress..., Minutes and Documents, p. 562. 

2 Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 18, S. 693. 

3 During the life-time of Marx and Engels these articles were printed only 
in Italy. They subsequently played a large part as one of Lenin’s points of 
departure in developing the Marxist teaching on the state and revolution. Lenin 
made asummary of these works from Neue Zeit (Lenin Miscellany XIV, pp. 340-46 
{in Russian}]) and then used them for such major works as The State and Revo- 
lution and The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky. 

4 Frederick Engels, “On Authority”, Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Selected 
Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 376. 
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Further: “Wanting to abolish authority in large-scale industry is 
tantamount to wanting to abolish industry itself, to destroy the 
power loom in order to return to the spinning wheel.”! 

The socialist revolution, of which the anarchists proclaimed them. 
selves the heralds, Engels noted, was in itself an authoritarian actj- 
on, for “it is the act whereby one part of the population imposes its 
will upon the other part by means of rifles, bayonets, and cannon— 
authoritarian means, if such there be at all.”? Citing the experience 
of the Commune, he wrote that the victorious proletariat would not 
retain its supremacy without the authority of the armed revolution. 
ary masses. Hence the conclusion that “either the anti-authorita- 
rians don’t know what they are talking about, in which case they 
are creating nothing but confusion, or they do know, and in that 
case they are betraying the movement of the proletariat. In either 
case they serve the reaction.”® 

“Alliance of Socialist Democracy and the International Working 
Men’s Association”, a pamphlet written by Marx, Engels, and Lafar- 
gue, went a long way towards exposing the theories and practices of 
the anarchists. It cited documents proving the existence of the secret 
Bakuninist Alliance, revealed the ugliness of its divisive activities, 
and made it clear that proletarian revolutionaries could not accept 
its methods. The pamphlet showed the hollowness of the anarchists’ 
ideas of the future society, which they saw as primitive egalitari- 
anism in the spirit of “barrack communism”. It demonstrated that 
there was a fundamental difference between the Marxist approach to 
unity of action of the working class and what the anarchists were 
propounding. “The members of the International,” the pamphlet 
said, “are trying to create this unity by propaganda, by discussion 
and the public organisation of the proletariat. But all Bakunin 
needs is a secret organisation of one hundred people, the privileged 
representatives of the revolutionary idea... Unity of thought and 


action (as seen by Bakunin.—Author) means nothing but orthodoxy 


and blind obedience.”4 
In the article “The Bakuninists at Work”, Engels used facts for a 


.critical analysis of the second (after the Lyons rising of 1871) attempt 


of the Bakuninists to bring their plans to fruition during the canton- 
alist rising of 1873 in Spain. He demonstrated that the application of 
their adventurist tactics inevitably led to a defeat of the working- 


.class movement, to the failure of democratic reforms. He had every 


Thid .Deuchlide 
Ibid., p. 379. 
Ibid., p. 379. 
The Hague Congress..., Minutes and Documents, p. 520. 
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reason to assert that in Spain the Bakuninists gave “an inimitable 
example of how not to accomplish a revolution”.' 

This article contained ideas about the objective conditions for 
qhe proletarian revolution, the need for working-class participation 
jn bourgeois-democratic revolutions, the possibility of setting up a 
provisional revolutionary government with the participation of work- 
ee class representatives, and the approach to revolution as an art. 


| Marx and Engels thus subjected the entire doctrine of anarchism 


) fo a devastating criticism. Their works on this subject were a substan- 


five contribution to the development of the theory of scientific com- 
munism, promoted the consolidation of its exponents, and were in- 
Strumental in gradually winning away from anarchism many person- 
alities, who later become prominent in the socialist working-class 
movement. 

Meanwhile, the anarchists did not cease their efforts to take over 
the leadership of the working-class movement. This was strikingly 
demonstrated by their meeting in Geneva in September 1873. Its 
participants called it a congress of the International, although they 
were not members of the International either formally or in fact. 
The new organisation set up by them continued to call itself the 
International Working Men’s Association, and this was indirect 
testimony of the enormous prestige won by the International in the 
working-class movement. To proclaim another international workers’ 
organisation in opposition to the International meant to condemn it 
to isolation. The anarchist architects of the split were quite obviously 
aware that renunciation of the legacy of the International, which 
Was just what they wanted, was completely at odds with the workers’ 
experience that, thanks to the International, had become the flesh 
and blood of the movement. 

The Geneva congress was attended not only by representatives of 
anarchists in the Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
and France, but also by the British reformists Hales and Eccarius. 
Lassalle’s supporters sent the congress a message of greetings. This 
unprincipled bloc was held together by hostility for Marxism. The 
rules adopted at this congress abolished the General Council and 
deprived future congresses of the right to adopt mandatory resolu- 
tions. The negation of authority was thus translated into life. 

As at subsequent congresses (at Brussels in 1874, at Berne in 
4876, and at Verviers in 1877), conflicting views surfaced at Geneva. 
The predominant influence was exercised by the anarcho-syndicalist 
or “anarcho-collectivist” trend. Its stand was that property should 
be transferred to workers’ production associations that would en- 


1 Friedrich Engels, “Die Bakunisten an der Arbeit”, Marx/Engels, Werke, 


Bd. 13, S. 493. 
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sure an equitable distribution of goods and be the prototype of a 
social organisation of the future. The anarcho-syndicalists regarded 
the general strike as their principal weapon. However, at the con. 
gress there also were representatives of champions of private property 
(imitators of Proudhon), “peaceful” anarchists, who held that revo. 
lution in people’s minds was the immediate task, and exponents of 
anarcho-communism, who maintained that ownership and the dis. 
tribution of goods were the prerogative of society. The latter two 
schools gradually gained ground. 

In the meantime, as the working-class movement gathered mo- 
mentum, some leading personalities of the anarchist groups were 
becoming inclined to abandon the dogmas of anarchism. At the 
Brussels congress this tendency was seen in the report “On the Orga- 
nisation of the Future Society” delivered by César de Paepe. In an 
effort to find a way out of the conflict between the anarchist negation 
of society as such and the ideas of anarcho-communism, he declared 
that the future society would need organisation, that it would be a 
“workers’ state” controlling the “public services”: the judiciary, 
the police, the public health system, social insurance, communica- 
tions, capital construction, and so on.' The attitude adopted by this 
prominent figure of the working-class movement was evidence not 
only of his own return to the revolutionary stand of the proletariat 
but also of the growing crisis of anarchist ideology. At the next few 
congresses some Belgian, French, and even Italian delegates abando- 
ned their former sweeping negation of proletarian political activity 
and condemnation of social-democratic parties. 

The ideological differences among the anarchists and the fact 
that anarchism was losing the following of large segments of work- 
ers (in North Italy, Belgium, and France, and, to a lesser extent, 
in Spain) brought about the disintegration of the anarchist interna- 
tional association. The anarchists convened conferences in the 
1880s-1890s but were unable to breathe life into their movement. As 
an organised international force anarchism lay exhausted, although 
the anarcho-syndicalist movement had sunk fairly deep roots in a 
number of countries. 


HISTORIC SIGNIFIC ANCE OF THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 


The processes that were taking place in the first half of the 1870s 
in the working-class movement and the prevailing conditions for 
that movement’s development called in question the existence of the 
First International. The form which at an earlier stage was embodied 


1 Cesar de Paepe, De l’ organisation des services publics dans la société future, 
Brussels, 1874; Compte-rendu officiel de VII-e Congrés Général de l Association 
Internationale des Travailleurs tenu a Bruzelles, Verviers, 1874. 
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mall sections was no longer workable. It was vital to go over to a 
new form of organisation, i.e., to set up mass political parties of the 
proletariat. This was most strikingly demonstrated by the Paris 
Mommune. The programme of the working-class movement, worked 
Nout by that time with the principles of scientific communism as its 
“hasis, was initially realisable only on a national scale. This move 
Gwas also demanded by the natural differentiation of the various 
Bleng-class organisations: political, professional, cultural-educa- 
‘ional, and so forth. It was only with the development of national 
contingents, chiefly of the political parties, that the working-class 
movement could, as Marx and Engels foresaw, revive the interna- 
tional proletarian organisation on a new and higher level. 

| Marx pointed out that the International was only the first attempt 
to set up for the international activity of the proletariat “a central 
organ ... an attempt which was a lasting success on account of the 
impulse which it gave but which was no longer realisable in its 
first historical form after the fall of the Paris Commune”.? To a large 
extent this was due to the repressions. In most European countries 
no organisation of any noteworthy size could exist if it openly decla- 
red its affiliation to the International. Another factor was subversion 
by the Bakuninists, the consequence of which was a split in the var- 
ious sections. All these developments were brought to light by the ; 
International’s last congress, convened in Geneva in September 
1873, it was attended by only 28 delegates, of whom 26 were from 
Switzerland. 

This congress reaffirmed the Hague resolutions stating that the 

proletariat had to conduct a political struggle, win power, set up its 
political parties, and so forth. Realistically assessing the situation, 
it passed a resolution, which stated in part: “While recommending 
that the working class should participate in any policy aimed at 
emancipating the workers, the Congress authorises the Internation- 
al’s members in different countries to act in accordance with circum- 
Stances.”? Marx amplified this, writing on September 27, 1873: “As 
I view European conditions it is quite useful to let the formal orga- 
nisation of the International recede into the background for the time 
being.”4 





1 Marx to Friedrich Adolph Sorge, September 27, 1873, Karl Marx, Frederick 
Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 269. 

2 Karl Marx, “Critique of the Gotha Programme”, Karl Marx, Frederick 
Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, p. 22. 

3 Der Volksstaat, Septomber 24, 1873. 

4 Marx to Friedrich Adolph Sorge, September 27, 1873, Karl Marx, Frederick 
Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 268. The International Working Men’s 
. Association was officially dissolved at the Philadelphia Conference on July 

15, 1876. 
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The years the First International was in existence were a periog 
of the steady growth of the working-class movement, of its conscious. 
ness and activity. On the basis of this growth, of the experience ac. 
quired by the workersin their jointstruggle, Marx and Engels secureg 
recognition for the ideas of scientific communism, for the Marxist 
programme and organisational principles in the International. This 
was the main result of the work accomplished by that organisation, 

Evidence of this was the wide (by the standards of those years) 
dissemination of the works of Marx and Engels. Thousands of 
workers in Europe and the United States read the Jnauguration 
Manifesto and Rules of the International, the appeals and addresses 
of the General Council written by Marx, and the new printings of 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party. Marx’s basic work—the first 
volume of Capital—and its first translations into foreign languages 
(Russian in 1872 and then French) were published.! The Civil War 
in France was translated into the principal European languages. 
According to the testimony of the workers’ press, documents of lo- 
cal and general congresses, the records of sittings of the General 
Council, and the; basic propositions'of scientific theory became acces- 
sible to the proletarian masses, making them reject |bourgeois-re- 
formist and petty-bourgeois utopian theories. The propositions that, 
to use Lenin’s words, entered “into the flesh and blood”? of the work- 
ing-class movement included those that declared that the proletariat 
was the grave-digger of capitalism and the force capable of building 
a new social system, that the proletarian movement had to achieve 
class independence, that the proletariat had to be united world- 
wide, that the economic and political struggles of the workers had to 
be combined with support for democratic and national liberation 
movements, and that the revolutionary overthrow of the old system 
was inevitable. 

Meanwhile, theory continued to be developed and enriched by the 
experience of the mass working-class movement. In works written 
at this period Marx jand Engels considered the objective character 
and forms of the international unity of the working-class movement, 
the question of allies of the working class, the question of the prole- 
tarian party and the principles underlying its organisation, the 
question of the proletarian dictatorship and the destiny of the state. 


1 Essays on the History of the Ideological Struggle Over Marz’s “Capital” 
1867-1967, Moscow, 1968, pp. 54-94 (in Russian). The dissemination of the 
works of Marx and Engels is dealt with in Editions of the Works of Marx and 
Engels Published in Their Lifetime, Bibliographical Index, Part, 1, Moscow, 
1974 (in Russian). 

2°V. I. Lenin, “A Protest by Russian Social-Democrats”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 4, p. 177. 
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They formulated the key proposition that there were three forms 
of the working-class struggle: economic, political, and ideological. 

The various schools of utopian socialism [folded up during this 
period, although their influence was still to be finally eradicated. 
This was seen in the fairly wide dissemination of anarchism and the 
reiormist ideology of trade-unionism (Britain and some other coun- 
tries). Also, this was seen in the fact that far from all of Marxism’s 
jdeas were recognised. Nevertheless, the First International had 
created a solid foundation for Marxism’s development into the pre- 
dominant trend in the working-class movement. The International, as 
Lenin noted, “laid the foundation of the proletarian, international 
siruggle for socialism”.’ It gave a powerful impetus for the develop- 
ment of all forms of struggle by the proletariat and its organisations, 
stated that the proletariat had to form its own political parties, and 
influenced the creation of the German Social-Democratic Labour 
Party; the first attempts were made to set up analogous parties in 
other countries. It was the motor behind the development of trade 
unions. 

The exposure of “left sectarianism” (particularly Bakuninism)? 
and reformism by Marx and Engels is of unfading significance. The 
working-class movement acquired valuable experience of ideological 
struggle against influences alien to it. 

During the period the First International was in existence and 
thanks to it the working class came forward for the first time as a 
factor of international importance, evolving into an influential force 
of world development. Hundreds of thousands of workers came to 
Tealise that in their struggle against exploiters and enslavers they 
had the same aims and tasks and came to regard themselves as fight- 
ers of the united army of the international proletariat. This was one 
of the primary accomplishments of the International, which used 
the principles of proletarian internationalism as the guideline of its 
activities. The operation of these principles was seen most vividly 
in the movement of solidarity of workers of different countries 
with the Paris Commune. 

Marxist ideas penetrated what in those years were the most remo- 
te parts of the world, reaching out to as far as Australia and Latin 
America. The International and its ideas strongly influenced the 
Russian revolutionary movement. In many countries the proletariat 
produced revolutionaries, brilliant orators, distinguished journalists, 
and outstanding organisers, whose names are honoured in world 
history. 


1 V. I. Lenin, “The Third International and Its Place in History” Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 29, p. 307. 

2 Jacques Duclos, Bakounine et Marz, Ombre et Lumiere, Librairie Plon, 
Paris, 1974. 
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If we compare the state of the working-class movement in 1864 
and in 1873, we shall find an indisputably huge shift from dismem. 
berment to unity, from vagueness about the aims and means of 
struggle to the assertion of communist ideals, from spontaneous 
protests to conscious and meaningful struggle, from dreams of q 
crust of bread to a heroic “storming of the heavens’—the Paris Com- 
mune, the first attempt to reshape the world. 

The significance of the experience and lessons that enriched the 
proletariat during the years the First International was in existence 
is everlasting. Throughout its subsequent development the working- 
class and communist movement relied on them in its struggle for 
international unity among workers, the triumph of socialist ideals, 
a durable alliance with large segments of working people, and the 
creative amplification of the ideas of scientific socialism. This was 
what Lenin meant when he said that the First International “is un- 
forgettable, it will remain for ever in the history of the workers’ 
struggle for their emancipation”.! 


By V. 1. Lenin, “Speeches on Gramophone Records”, Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
p. 240 


